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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Tue first favourable wind for homeward-bound vessels in the 
Atlantie will bring Lord Durwam back to England. Despatches 
from his Lordship announce his intention to sail with his family 
from Quebec, on the Ist instant, in the Inconstant frigate. The 
reason of this change of plan, and abandonment of the intention 
to make a tour in the United States, is said to be, intelligence, 
communicated in detail and with unreserved good faith by the 
United States Government to ours, of an extensive organization 
of lawless adventurers and disaffected persons on the Canadian 
frontiers, eager to assist in any outbreak which may be attempted 
in the provinces during the approaching winter. The number 
of these banded “ patriots” and freebooters, is estimated at from 
40,000 to 60,000; but we may safely assume that report has 
exaggerated the truth. It is, however, certain that their “ de- 
monstration ” is formidable to the Government of both the Cana- 
das, and threatens trouble, more especially to the Upper. Though 
for the most part American citizens, they are chiefly emigrants 
from England and Ireland, who have already been in Canada, 
and who cherish feelings of hostility to the British rule there, 
and most of them ready for any daring, whether of war or of 
sport, when the frost-bound earth is shut to the pursuits of 
regular industry, and favourable to marauding. The army of 
the United States is utterly inadequate to the duty of maintain- 
ing neutrality. From good authority we learn, that the force of 
the American General, never reaching so much as 4,000 in num- 
ber, has been greatly reduced by desertion, and that it is probable 
the main body of his troops would rather aid in the foray across 
ihe frontier than restrain it. New York is said to be the spot where 
the “rebels” (as they are called, though incorrectly, for only a 
small portion of them are Canadians) hold their councils; anda 
correspondent uf the Chronicle, whose ‘ peculiar sources of infor- 
mation ” are guaranteed by that journal, asserts, that “ immense 
numbers of persons are enrolled all along the frontier,” who are to 
take part at the “proper time.” Under these circumstances, 
Lord Duruam resolved to return to Eugland direct. Probably 
he considered it advisable personally to supply the Govern- 
ment at home with the earliest information, and, in case 
Parliament should be summoned to meet before the usual 
period, to be ready to speak for himseif in the Legislature. 
We can also easily believe, that, as a matter of taste, he shrunk 
from the triumphant reception which awaited him in the States, at 
atime when no small number of the citizens of the Union were 
preparing to make an inroad into the provinces, the government 
of which he had just quitted. Whatever may have been Lord 
Duruan's motives for hastening to England, there is no deubt 
that the announcement of his speedy return has given a darker 
hue to the cowplexioa of Canadian polities. 


Important iutelligence has been received from Constantinople. 
The Shah of Persia has aciually recired from Herat; Mr. 
McNett has returned to Teberan ; and the Russian influence in 
Persia has met with a serious check. Lathe management of the 
affair, there is but one opinion as to the vigour, firmness, and 
knowledge of the men he bad to deal with, displayed by Mr. 
McNet. 

An extensive revolt against the Russians has broken out in 
Geoizia. Shira, one of the principal cities, had been sacked by the 
rebels, and 6 600 Russians with two geueral officers massacred. 
The Georgians were advaueing on Tiths, when the last accounts 
Were despatched from E:zeroom to Constantinople. The Rus- 
sian Government, auticipating tiouble, ha! despatched a reinforee- 
Ment of 15,060 men to the truops in Georgia before the insurree- 
tion broke wut, 

The adhesion of the Freneh Government, and of Menemet 
ALI, to the treaty between England ard Turkey, is announced ; 
Austria also bad siguified au isention of becoming a party to it; 
‘@ad nothing move is said of the Russiau theeat to consider the rat: 





fication of the treaty as a declaration of war on the part of Turkey. 
According to the latest accounts it also appears, that Admiral 
Sroprorp sailed on the 27th of October, with the greater part of 
his squadron, for Malta; leaving, however, four large ships of 
war in company withthe Turkish fleet. It was thought probable, 
that, contrary to their usual custom, a part of the Turkish 
squadron would keep the sea during the winter, under the pro- 
tection of the more experienced British seamen. 

This intelligence has a tranquillizing effect, and throws damp 
on the warlike spirit which the news of last week had tended to 
excite. There is certainly more activity in our naval dockyards, 
military stores are in request, and the inlistment of marines is 
proceeding ; but there really would appear to be no great occasion 
for extensive preparation from the now actual state of affairs in the 
East of Europe. The Times yesterday, in an article written to 
glorify Mr. Urquuart, whose laudation is also the theme of a 
long letter in the same journal from a Levant merchant, endea- 
vours to make out, not only that Lord Patmersron and Lord 
Ponsonpy thwarted Mr. Urquuart’s endeavours to obtain the 
treaty from Turkey, but that Admiral Srorprorp had sailed to 
Malta with the view to afford the Sultan an excuse for not ratify- 
ing it!—one of the conditions on which the treaty was signed 
being, as the Times and its correspondent would have their readers 
believe, the presence of the British fleet before Constantinople. 
But there is no authority given for this improbable assertion. The 
adhesion of France and Austria to the treaty will, at any rate, in- 
sure its final ratification. 


The accounts from Spain are of the same disgusting character 
as those we have recently had to notice. Massacres of prisoners 
on both sides continue; and the Queen's General, Van HaLen, 
has assured Casprera, that if he persist in his slaughters, all 
the Carlist prisoners, 10,000 in number, shall be put to death. 

Senor Isturirz has been elected President of the Chamber of 
Deputies; and was offered the Presidency of the Administration, 
but declined it. The Duke pve Frias, with almost singular hu- 
manity, bad released the Carlist prisoners, recently arrested, on 
condition of their leaving Madrid. 





The Paris papers state that an army of 40,000 men has been or- 
dered to march to the Northern frontier, in consequence of the un- 
settled state of the Dutch and Belgian question. The Commerce says 
that there is no necessity for this warlike display, but that the 
Ministers wish to make a show of activity for the opening of the 
Chambers. It is rumoured that Louis Pxtxip applied to Lord 
Pavmerston, to kuow whether, if a French army entered Bel- 
gium to resist the attempt of Prussia to enforce the fulfilment of 
the Twenty-four Articles, England would pledge herself to codpe- 
rate with France; and that Lord PatMerston answered the ap- 
plication with a flat negative. 

Much excitement has been occasioned in Paris by the death of 
a citizen, who was shot by a sentinel on guard at the Tuileries. 
The man was passing along a footpath that runs parallel with the 
garden: the sentinel ordered him to walk on the opposite side 
of the street; and the command not being immediately obeyed, 
the soldier shot him through the body. The soldier will be tried 
by a court-martial. 

A pamphlet by M. Duvereier pe Hauranns, containing an 
attack on the Ministry and the Court, and written in a Doetrinaire 
spirit, has given Louts Paitip much annoyance. The Paris 
correspondent of the Courier says that the King spoke warmly on 
the subject to GuizoT— 

**Tam to be pitied, much to be pitied,” observed the King of the French: 
“ my oldest, and, as I imagined, my stanchest friends, are the inveterate foes of 
my dynasty.” ‘ Sire,” replied the Doctrinaire leader, “you ought to have 
foreseen this result. These men, whom you now reproach with joining the 
Gauche, sacrificed their popularity formerly for your interests; and when they 
had done so, you turned to the Gauche yourself, and cheered that party on 
against them To-day, Sire, they are taking their revanche; and all my 
efforts to restrain them are unavailing.” 

The Council of State is occupied with an important cause, in 
which the pecuniary interests of the Bonaparte family are im- 
plicated. The case of the plantiffs is thus stated in the Paris 
papers— , 

** On the 2Uth of March 1815, eight millions of francs were due to the Em- 
peror Napoleon for his civil list, and about for millions to his family four arrears 
of endowments. As the army was on the eve of the battle of Waterloo, ity neces- 
sities were pressing. Napoleon and his brothers left the specie in the coffers of 
the state. and received their payments ia assignments upon the forests of 1 he state, 
treasury-bills negotiable by endorsement. After the disasters ef the campaign, 
an ordonnance was issued by Louis XVIII, four days after his retarn to Paris, 
declaring the assignments null and void; so that the twelve millious ree 
mained in the treasury, and are still due. It is against this ordonnance, as 
illegal and unconstitutional, that.the family of Napoleon has appealed.” 

The Minister of Justice presides over the deliberations of the 
Council of State. 
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A Berlin journal, the Woehenbdlatt, has »: 
the Austrian treaty of commerce with Roglend — ae “r 
‘ ’ 


which is to show, that it will be ; 
contracting powers, but i=" ~ Of great advantage to both the 


gate a aUrious to Prussia. The article of the 

- cag gga Austrian vessels and produce to Malta and 

“ig ss Intended, according to the Berlin paper, to open the 

-airican market, now almost monopolized by the French, to the 
Austrian dominions on the Mediterranean, and to Switzerland. 








Che Court. 
THE unpleasant weather prevented the Queen from taking her usual 
rides on Wednesday and Thursday; and Lord Melbourne having been 
compelled to leave the Castle to give Cabinet dinners and hold Cabi- 
net Councils in town, it is to be feared that the Royal residence has 
been rather dull this week. Besides the members of the Household, 
the company at Windsor Castle seems to have consisted only of 

Colonel and Lady Isabella Wemyss, and Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton. 

_ The time of the Court’s departure for Brighton has not been posi- 
tively fixed, but it will probably be in the course of the first week in 
December. 

The Duke of Sussex intends to reach Lord Dinorben’s, at Kimmell 
Park, in about a fortnight. 





Che Metropolis, 

At a meeting of the Court of Common Council, on Thursday, a 
vote of thanks was passed to Sir John Cowan, the late Lord Mayor. 
A long discussion took place on a petition presented by the Lord 
Mayor from a Mr. Bradfield, complaining of the high price of coals in 
London, and praying the Court to appoint additional weighers, as the 
coal-factors would not appoint a sufficient number to keep up a good 
supply, and consequently many boats remained in the river waiting to 
be unloaded. The petition was referred to the Coal and Corn Com- 
mittee ; though it was admitted that the Court of Aldermen alone 
could appoint additional weighers, and that the Committee could only 
make a report. 

The City of London Corporation Reform Society held a meeting on 
Thursday night, at the Guildhall Coffeehouse. ~ Additional state. 
ments respecting the extravagant expenditure which prevails under the 
present system were made. It appeared that at the Queen’s Corona- 
tion, 1,275/. was laid out, chiefly in presents and gratuities to civic ofti- 
cers, who were well paid for their services by regular salaries. Thus, 
under pretence of doing honour to the Queen, the City functionaries 
Managed to appropriate in a most irregular manner, large sums of the 
public money for their private purposes. The numbers of the Society 
were said to be increasing rapidly ; and it was resolved to apply to Par- 
liament next session for a real reform. 

Mr. E. Taylor, the Gresham Professor of Music, commenced his 
course of public lectures, for the present term, on Thursday night, in 
the Theatre of the City of London School, Cheapside. “ The at- 
traction of this lecture,” says the Morning Post, “ presented a striking 
contrast to those which were formerly delivered at the Royal Ex- 
change; it being there a great difficulty to make up an audience, while 
last night the place was literally besieged to obtain admittance. As it 
was St. Cecilia’s Day, the lecture was entirely devoted to the consider- 
ation of those Odes which have been produced at various times in cele- 
bration of that occasion; amongst others, those written by Dryden, 
Addison, Pope, Congreve, and Shadwell, and composed by Dr. Blow, 
the Purcells, and Handel. Mr. Taylor was assisted in his illustrations 
by a great number of vocalists. Frequent rounds of applause testified 
the approbation of a crowded and fashionable audience.” 

The deposits in the Marylebone Savings Bank continue to increase. 
In the year ending the 20th of November 1837, the number of accounts 
was 9,947, the amount invested on account of depositors, 155,9992. In 
the year just closed, the accounts have reached 11,278, and the sum in- 
vested, 196,334/, 





In the Arches Court, on Monday, the case of Mary Woolfrey came 
on before Sir Herbert Jenner— 

The suit was brought by letters of request from the Vicar-General of the 
Bishop of Winchester. The articles alleged, that by the laws, customs, and 
usages of the realm, it is forbidden to erect in the churchyard of any parish a 
tomb or headstone, or other monument, without the consent of the Rector or 
Vicar, or without a faculty for the purpose; and that it is by the 22d Article 
of the Church of England, agreed upon in 1562, declared that the Romish 
doctrine concerning purgatory, pardon, and other things therein mentioned, is 
“‘a fond thing, vainly invented, and grounded upon no warranty of Scripture, 
but rather repugnant to the Word ef God;” that any person erecting, or 
causing to be erected, in the churchyard of any parish, any monument, 
without such consent or faculty, ought to be peremptorily monished im- 
mediately to remove the same; and further, that if such monument con- 
tain any inscription contrary to the doctrine and discipline of the 
Church of England, and to the Articles of the said Church, the person 
or persons so offending ought not only tobe peremptorily monished im- 
mediately to remove the same, but also duly corrected and punished accord- 
ing to law; that the defendant, notwithstanding, did erect a tomb or headstone 
in the churchyard of Carisbrooke, to the memory of her husband, without the 
consent of the vicar and without a faculty, and that upon such tomb or head- 
stone were contained, amongst other, the two following insgriptions— Pray 
for the soul of J. Woolfrey ;” and ‘ It is a holy and wholesorte thought to pray 
for the dead ;” both which inscriptions were contrary to the doctrine and disci 
pline of the Church of England, and to the Articles, Canons, and Constitutions 
thereof, and particularly to the 22d Article; that due notice had been given to 
the defendant to remove the stone, but she had refused, or neglected to do so, 
and that the same still remains, to the great scandal and offence of the pa- 
rishioners and others. The prayer is, that the defendant be decreed and mo- 
nished to remove the stone, and be canonically corrected and punished, and con- 
demned in the costs. 

Dr. Addams, for the defendant, entered into a long argument, and 
quoted many authorities, to prove that prayers for the dead were neither 
unscriptural nor contrary to the doctrine or practice of the Church of 
England, nor necessarily connected with the Popish doctrine of pur- 
gatory. The Queen’s Advocate spoke on the other side, and moved 
the Court to issue a “ peremptory monition” for the remoyal of the 
monument, The judgment of the Court was postponed. 





Inthe Court of Queen’s Bench, on Saturday, it was decided that a 
rate, made by the Middlesex Magistrates on the parish of St. George's 
Hanover Square, for the purpose of building the Hanwell Lunatic 
Asylum, was bad in law. The expense should have been defrayed by 
special county-rates. This decision materially curtails the rating powers: 
of the Middlesex Bench, and will be a protection to Metropolitan 
parishes against their irresponsible authority. 

On Thursday, Lord Denman passed sentence on two persons, Wal: . 
ters and Sullivan, convicted of a conspiracy to obtain by fraud a diploma: 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, in order to enable Mansell, a third 
party, who had been beld to bail but did not appear, to practise as a 
surgeon. Walters, who had been imprisoned ten months and lost his 
business, was sentenced to three months’ additional confinement, and 
Sullivan to six months. 


Mr. D'Israeli appeared to receive sentence for the libel on Mr. 
Austin, the barrister; judgment having gone by default. The Attor- 
ney-General spoke in aggravation, and Mr. D’Israeli in mitigation of 
punishment. ‘The defendant’s speech was mild and respectful, yet not 
abject intone. He put strongly to the Court the circumstances of 
irritation under which the libellous letter was written. Taking a 
newspaper report as correct, confirmed as it was by parties who were 
present, he believed that Mr. Austin] had charged him with bribery, and 
subsequent refusal to fulfil the promises he had given to obtain votes. 
But as it appeared that he was mistaken,—that Mr. Austin had not 
used the language imputed to him,—Mr. D’Israeli felt pain and 
mortification that he should have wounded the feelings of an honour- 
able, learned, and respectable man, who had not attempted to injure 
him. He had instructed his counsel to make what he supposed would 
have been a sufficient apology. He touched with good humour on the 
power of the Bar, whose hostility he had provoked ; and quoted a pas- 
sage from Lord Brovgham’s account of the duties of an advocate to 
his client, (delivered in Queen Caroline’s case) to show that, accord- 
ing to the highest forensic authority, there was nothing—not even 
high treason—which the former ought to shrink from when the interests 
of his client required the sacrifice or the crime! In conclusivn, said Mr. 
D'Israeli— 

«As to my offence against the law, I throw myself on your Lordships’ 
mercy ; as to my offence against the individual, I have made him that repara- 
tion which a gentleman should under the circumstances cheerfully proffer, and 
with which a gentleman should, in my opinion, be cheerfully content. I make 
this, my Lords, not to avoid the consequences of my conduct; for, right or 
wrong, good or bad, these consequences I am ever prepared to encounter ; but 
because I am anxious to soothe the feelings which I have unjustly injured, and 
evince my respect to the suggestions of the Bench. But as to my offence against 
the Bar, I do with the utmost confidence appeal to your Lordships, however 
you may disapprove of my opinions—however objectionable, however offensive, 
even however odious they may be to you—that you will not permit me to be 
arraigned for one offence and punished for another. In a word, my Lords, it is 
to the Bench I look with confidence to shield me from tke vengeance of an irri- 
tated and powerful profession.” 

The Attorney-General intimated, that the apology Mr. D’Israeli 
now made, in connexion with the instructions given to his counsel, was 
a sufficient reparation; and the prayer for judgment was therefore 
withdrawn, 


The Attorney-General showed cause against arule for a criminal 
information, obtained by the Marquis of Blandford against the pub- 
lisher of the Satirist newspaper. The Marchioness of Blandford and 
her children were also parties to the application on which the rule was 
granted. The complaint against the newspaper was for the publication 
of a libel impugning the legality of the marriage of Lord Blandford, 
and the legitimacy of his children by that marriage. The libel alleged 
tbat the Marquis of Blandford, in 1817, married Miss Susan Adelaide 
Law, a young lady of seventeen, residing with her father and mother in 
Seymour Place, Bryanstone Square; that he had a daughter by her; 
and took the mother and his child to Scotland, where Miss Law was 
introduced to the present Marquis of Breadalbane, Sir William Elliot, 
and Sir Tyrrwhitt Jones, as his wife; that subsequently Lord Bland- 
ford married the daughter of the Earl of Galloway, and had children 
by her—the present Earl of Sunderland, and others, who were illegiti- 
mate. The affidavit of Lord Blandford, on which the rule for the 
criminal information was obtained, denied that there had been any mar- 
riage with Miss Law; though the parties had lived together, and 400/. 
a year had been paid to the lady as an allowance. Sir William Elliot 
and the Marquis of Breadalbane also made affidavits, that Miss Law 
had not been introduced to them as the lawful wife of Lord Blandford. 
Sir T. Jones was not in a condition to make an affidavit. The Attor- 
ney-General, for the defendant, produced an affidavit by Miss Law; 
who stated that the marriage ceremony between herself and the Mar- 
quis of Blandford had been performed by a person whom Lord Bland- 
ford represented as a clergyman, and his own brother, at her father’s 
house ; that she subsequently discovered that the pretended clergyman 
was an officer inthe Army; and that Lord Blandford having been taxed 
with the fraud, promised to take her to Scotland, where, by publicly 
acknowledging her as his wife, she would become so legally. The 
parties in the mean while had been living together as Captain and 
Mrs. Lawson, in Manchester Street, Manchester Square; and Miss 
Law had a child four months old when she went to Scotland, escorted, 
as far as Boroughbridge, by Colonel James Stuart, Lord Blandford’s 
uncle, and the present Earl of Galloway, then Lord Garlies. At 
Boroughbridge she met Lord Blandford, who went with her to Carlisle ; 
and then she proceeded alone to Edinburgh, where lodgings had been 
taken for her by Sir William Elliott. The Marquis joined her in 
Edinburgh; and they lived together as Captain and Mrs. Lawson. 
He soon afterwards returned to London, and was directed by the Mar- 
quis to take a furnished house; but this she refused to do, when she 
heard of the intended marriage with Lord Galloway's daughter, which 
afterwards took place; but she received an allowance of 400/. a year 
through the Dutchess of Marlborough, which sum had been recently 
cut down to 2001. Five years after her separation from the Mar- 
quis, that person made overtures for the renewal of the connexion ; 
which he on reflection thought proper to withdraw. These were the 
chief facts stated by Miss Law. The defendant swore that he had no 
malicious intent, and believed that the statements he published were 
true, 
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Sir William Follett, in support of the rule, contended that the pro- 
secutor’s affidavit had not been met; and that no proof was given of 
the legality of the marriage in 1817, which all the parties must have 
known to be a farce—at least if Miss Law was deceived, her father 
and mother could not have been; but there were no affidavits from 
them. As to the acknowledgment of the marriage in Scotland, there 


" were affidavits from Sir William Elliot and the Marquis of Breadalbane 


that Miss Law was not received as the Marchioness of Blandford ; 
and Sir William Elliot said that he took the lodgings in Edinburgh for 
Mrs. Lawson alone, not for Captain and Mrs. Lawson. Miss Law had 
not been married, to be sure, since her connexion with Lord Blandford 
had terminated, but she had had a family of children. That was Lord 
Blandford’s statement, and the ‘‘ woman” had not contradicted it. 
The defendant’s justification had failed in essential points. 

Mr. Richards, on behalf of the Marchioness of Blandford and her 
children, pressed the Court to make the rule absolute, 

Lord Denman consulted with the other Judges, and then delivered 
the decision of the Court— 

“This is an application of a serious and interesting nature, both’as regards 
the parties affected by it and as relates to the principles on which we ought to 
administer justice with respect to criminal informations. I have not the least 
difficulty in saying, that if Lord Blandford alone had applied for this rule, I 
would never, for one, have consented to make it absolute ; for, upon his own 
statement, a strong imputation is conveyed on his own conduct towards a re- 
spectable young lady. Her statements are certainly of a nature to create suspi- 
cion; but that some contrivances were resorted to, I have no doubt whatever, 
and I do not think that we should be justified in pronouncing them to be per- 
jured. But Lord Blandford is not the only person to be considered: his wife 
and family complain of a libel which attacks them in their dearest interests and 
most tender feelings, and distinctly puts forward a series of imputations, with 
respect to which, I agree with the learned counsel who have supported the rule 
that there is nothing in the affidavits on either side to show that such imputa- 
tions are well founded. The Marquis of Blandford himself swears that there 
Was no marriage either in England or Scotland; and I do not find any thing 
which, in fact, impeaches that statement. Considering, therefore, the interests 
of the individuals I have mentioned, and the importance of warning those who 
are disposed to traffic with character in this way, that they cannot be allowed 
to do so with impunity, I think we are justified in saying, notwithstanding the 
misconduct of Lord Blandford, that Lady Blandford, the Earl of Sunderland, 
and the rest of the issue of this marriage, are entitled to have this rule made 
absolute.” 

In the Bail Court, on Wednesday, Sir William Follett obtained a 
rule to show cause why the verdict of the Coroner’s Jury, by which a 
deodand of 1,500/. was levied on the steamer Victoria, should not be 
quashed, the case having been already brought into the Court of 
Queen’s Bench by a writ of certiorart. The grounds upon which he 
moved were—first, that the death of deceased was caused by the burst- 
ing of the boiler, and not by any fault or defect in the engine, as alleged 
in the verdict of the Jury; and, secondly, that several of the jurors had 
attached thcir initials only to the verdict, and not their names in full,— 
which was contrary to law, as had already been decided in cases of a 
similar nature. The rule was granted. 


At the Mansionhouse, on Saturday, John Harris, keeper of a publie- 
house in Leadenhall Market, appeared to answer a complaint of the 
tithe-collector of the Reverend Francis Dawson, Rector of Allhallows, 
Lombard Street. Harris refused to pay tithes, because, he said, Mr. 
Dawson was a non-resident pluralist, having three livings besides All- 
hallows. Besides, there was service only in the morning, when his 
family could not conveniently go to church. But the gist of the com- 
plaint was, that Mr. Dawson let the rectory-house for a tavern, and 
Mr. Harris could not endure to pay tithes to an opponent in his busi- 
ness. The collector said, that Mr. Dawson had nothing to do with 
that. Harris retorted, that his consent was necessary to the granting of 
the licence, and this ‘rectory public-house ” was open at all hours of 
the night. Finally, however, Harris agreed to pay the tithes; the 
Lord Mayor having assured him that the law was with the Rector. 

‘. ‘day, at Bow Street, James Jiggins, formerly steward and 
“utle . the Garrick Club, was charged with “ uttering ” two bills of 
3 ans for 30/. each, knowing them to be forged. The principal 

sene.y wasa Mr. Fellingham; whg gave his evidence with extreme 
Yelawe ce, and refused to be sworn till threatened with committal to 
pissun. Jiggins was ordered to find security to appear for trial at the 
Sessions. 

At the Lambeth Street Office, on Wednesday, John Patterson, a 


respectably-dressed Mulatto, applied for the Magistrates’ assistance to 
recover possession of his wife, who had eloped from him with a Negro 
“prince.” There was a little romance in Patterson’s story— 

“About sixteen years ago, he fell in love with his wife, then a slave in 
Virginia; bought her for 100/., and married her. He also purchased her sister 
for 50/., and her sister’s two children for 201. each; and brought them all over 
to this country. Since that time, he had amassed considerable property as 
steward on board various vessels; and the family lived together in harmony till 
a few weeks since, when on returning from a voyage, he found the ‘ Prince’ 
established in his house as a lodger. Nothing suspicious occurred, however, 
till about a week ago; when the wife, sister, and ‘ Prince’ decamped, taking 
with them considerable property ; and applicant had since discovered that the 
‘Prince’ was living in a splendidly-furnished house in Baker Street, Portman 
Square, sporting a carriage, and having a retinue of servants.” 

Patterson wished to have a search-warrant, as he was anxious to 
recover his wife, who he suspected was in Baker Street. The Magis- 
trates said they could not grant a warrant under the circumstances, but 
recommended the case to the notice of one of the officers to make in- 
quiries, 

Yesterday, the “ Prince” was brought before Mr. Norton, charged 
With an assault upon his Negro footman, Francis Sebastian, who had 
irritated him by some remark upon his disreputable connexion with 
Mrs. Patterson. Several tradesmen appeared with complaints that the 
Prince had swindled them out of goods to a large amount, on the 
pretence that he was Prince Christophe of Hayti, and very wealthy : 
but the Magistrate decided that there was no preof of fraud. Patter- 
son's wife was present, but denied that she had been married to Patter- 
son, and said, “‘she had rather be a rich man’s mistress than a poor 
man’s darling.” The difficulty of proving the marriage was also said to 
be insuperable. There was noevidence that the * Prince ” had helped 
to remove Patterson’s goods; and he was discharged, on a promise to 








give up the articles which he had obtained from the wadesmeu, and 
satisfy his footman. Patterson wished his wife to return to him; but 
she replied to his offer by cuffing him soundly. 





Last Friday night between eight and nine o’clock, an attempt was 
made to murder a Frenchman, who calls himself Charles Louis de 
Bourbon, Duke of Normandy, and pretends to be the son of Louis 
the Sixteenth and Marie Antoinette. He had a house at Camberwell 
Green, and had also a residence at 21, Clarence Place, Camberwell, 
where he sometimes spent his evenings. He was there on the night 
mentioned ; and having gone to the water-closet in his garden, was me: 
on his return to the house by a man who fired two pistols at his breast- 
but he pushed the pistols aside with his candlestick, so that two bullets 
entered his left arm, and two others lodged in the wadding of his coat. 
The assassin made his escape over a drain at the back of the garden, 
into George Street, Camberwell. The servants immediately brought 
assistance to the wounded man, and sent for a surgeon; the bullets 
were soon extracted, and there is now no danger that his life will be lost. 
Desiré Rousselle, a native of Brittany, who had lately been much 
about the soi-disant Duke, is the person suspected of this attempted 
assassination. He was found lurking about the premises on Saturday 
night, as if anxious to learn the result of the attempt, or to renew it. 
When tuken, he said he wished to retain his knife, as that was the only 
weapon with which he could kill himself. Theshoes he wore corre- 
sponded exactly with the footmarks in the garden. He, however, denies 
that he is the guilty person, and says he will prove that he was in bed 
at the time of the attack. The ‘“‘ Duke,” on the other hand, expects 
to be able to identify Rousselle as his assailant. The pistols have not 
been found, after a diligent search. From several seals and documents 
found on Rousselle, it is supposed that he has served in the French 
and Belgian armies. It is also said, (but this he denies,) that he had 
been condemned to death for aiding the Dutchess de Berri in her 
attempted insurrection, and had escaped. It does not appear that he 
had any grudge against the “* Duke,” or what his motive could be for 
seeking his life. The “* Duke,” it seems, had narrowly escaped assas- 
sination in France before he came to reside in England. %qg@ 


A Coroner’s Jury at an inquest, held on Tuesday evening on the 
corpse of Robert Watson, who strangled himself in bed at the Blue 
Anchor Tavern, St. Mary-at-hill, returned a verdict of “ Temporary 
derangement.” The deceased was eighty-eight years old; and, ac- 
cording to the account given by himself to the landlord of the Blue 
Anchor, a few days before his death, had been engaged in singular 
adventures. The followiiz is the story related to the Coroner’s Jury 
by the innkeeper— 

*¢ Watson said that he had been deeply implicated in the riots of 1780, and 
that at that period he was private secretary to Lord George Gordon. He after- 
wards became President for a time to the London Corresponding Society. 
Having resigned that situation, he suffered various vicissitudes in foreign 
countries ; and being at Rome in the year 1812, he became acquainted with a 
person who had in his possession several important documents relative to the 
Stuart family, and to the secret history of the Papal Government, particularly 
with respect to its connexion with the exiled royal family. Having made this 
discovery, he communivated it tu Lord Castlereagh; who authorized him to 
procure the documents in question at any price. After much difficulty, he 
succeeded in obtaining them; and a frigate was sent out by the English Go- 
vernment to bring him with the documeats to this country. In the mean time, 
the Papal Government, being apprized of the existence of the documents, 
seized and set its seal uponthem. After much negotiation, the Papal Govern- 
ment consented to give up those portions of the documents that related to the 
Stuart family and this country, on condition that it should be allowed to retain 
those papers which referred to its own acts in behalf of the Stuarts. Lord 
Brougham (then Mr. Henry Brougham) was the chief negotiator in the trans 
action between the English and Papal Governments; and from him Watson 
had received several sums of money, though not all that had been originally 
promised to him.” 

The Morning Post gives some additional particulars of Watson’s 
life— 

“On Thursday, the Blue Anchor was visited by a number of gentlemen to 
view the body of deceased ; among whom were two who identified him as the 
uncle of a medical gentleman of the same name, carrying on a most extensive 
practice at Leith, where they believed deceased had also practised many years 
ago as a doctor of laws. [What is the practice of a ‘doctor of laws” at Leith ? 
There is no Doctors’ Commons in Scotland.] It was stated by one of the wit- 
nesses at the inquest, that deceased had told bim he was once tried for conspie 
racy. It was said that at the veriod alluded to, a reward of 4001. was offered 
by Government for his apprehension; but that he evaded detection by being 
secreted in the house of Lord Dudley and Ward, in London; from which, 
through the interest of Lady M*Donald, he manazed to escape on board a ves- 
sel for the purpose of being conveyed to Sweden. The ship, however, was 
boarded off Sheerness ; and he was taken on shore and arrested upon the sup- 
position that he was the notorious Thomas Hardy,—with whose party be was, 
without doubt, deeply implicated ; but, after undergoing examination, he was al- 
lowed to proceed on bis voyage. From Sweden he went to Paris ; where he lodged 
with the foresr-keeper of Napoleon Bonaparte, and through his influence gained 
an introduction to the Emperor; who engaged the deceased to instruct him in 
the Eng ish language, and subsequeotly appointed him to the Presidency of the 
Scotch College, at a salary of 5,000 francs per annum, which office he held six 
years. During the latter portion of the time, he made the discovery of the 
papers relitive to the Svuart family aod the Papal see. Resigning his appoint- 
ment, he proceeded to Rome, as before stated ; and at the time he was negotiat- 
ing with Lord Castlereagh for the documents in question, he bad received, ac~ 
cording to she same statement, a free pardon, wich he kept in the pocket- book 
alleged to be lost. At the time the deceased came to the Blue Anchor first, he 
had in bis possession a box, which he stated contained papers of great impor- 
tance, bur which, on leaving town for Bath, he took with him; and, as stated 
by him ©) his return, left it there. No fewer than nineteen wounds have been 
discoveres) 01 vattous parts of the body.” 

An inquest was held on Thursday, in Gray's Inn Hall, on the body 
of Mr. «. L. Hurley, a solicitor of the Inn, who commitied suicide 
by shooiing himself through the head. Deceased had been in a low 
despondiz state for some time, in consequence of some family affairs. 
Verdict, + l'emporary derangement.” 


Mr. Rogers, the Hatton Garden Magistrate, died suddenly on Tues- 


day nigh: On the morning of that day, he went through the business 
of tbe vilice as usual, and returned to Hampstead, where he lived, in 
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the evening. He rested on the sofa lefore dinner, and, it was sup- 
posed, fell asleep; but on a person endeavouring to rouse him, he was 
found quite dead. Mr. Rogers was sixty-five years of age, and had 
been a Magistrate twenty years. 

A considerable number of journeymen boot and shoemakers held a 
meeting on Wednesday evening, at the Mechanics’ Institution, to take 
measures to maintain a “strike” against the masters in the trade. 
The masters, it seems, are attempting to enforce a reduction of one- 
third in the wages of their journeymen, which now range from 18s. to 
24s. a week. Resolutions were passed pledging the meeting to resist- 
ance, and recommending a public subscription to assist the parties to 
the “strike.” 

A few days since, at a house in Tottenham Place, a boy went to 
the door to give an answer toa man who offered matches for sale: he 
refused to buy any; when the man suddenly stabbed him with a knife 
in the belly, saying ‘* Take that, then!” and ran off. The boy died of 
the wound on Wednesday night. There was no witness to the murder ; 
but the boy described the match-seller as a “soldier-dressed man,” and 
said that he and other lads were in the habit of teazing a person like 
him. ‘There is to be an inquest on the corpse this day. 

A correspondent of the Post states, that a clue has apparently been 
found to the discovery of the murderer of Eliza Grimwood; that 
Hubbard, the paramour of the unfortunate female, is a party implicated ; 
aud that means are now in progress for the apprehension of that person, 
who, it is stated, left this country for America shortly after his libera- 
tion from custody. 

The Country. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson “lunched” at the Albion Clubhouse in 
Manchester; and afterwards had “an interview of some Jength with 
the Committee of the Licensed Victuallers.” But no public entertain- 
ment to their Member could the Ministerial Whigs muster, however 
willing. Sporting Mr. Thomson returned to the vulgar duties of 
his Board, from which a handsome income is derived, on Saturday 
last. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Manchester has requested its presi- 
dent, Mr. G. W. Wood, M.P., to call a special general meeting of 
that body to consider the propriety of petitioning Parliament for the 
repeal of the Corn-laws. The President has appointed the meeting 
for the 13th of next month. 

Mr. Urquhart has been delivering a sort of lecture before the 
Chamber of Commerce at Newcastle-vnon- Tyne, on the commercial 
and political relations of England with the East; and he was to be in- 
vited to a public dinner in Neweastle, on Tuesday last. 

There was a Tory dinner at Bedford on Thursday; and the report 
of the speeches was “ expressed” to London for the Times of yester- 
day. The public would not bave suffered had the account been re- 
ceived in the regular way, through the provincial papers ; for we have 
seldom read any thing more flat than the oratory spouted on the occa- 
sion. The principal persons present were Captain Polhill, Mr. 
Bagge, Mr. Eaton, and Lord Glentworth. The clergy were the most 
numerous among those whose names are given. 

A meeting of the working classes was held at Trowbridge, on Mon- 
lay nigkt, by torch-light. The numbers present are stated at 10,000, 
of whom about 2.000 were women. The procession was a mile in 
length ; and 200 torches were placed on the sides of the road, as it 
moved from the barracks, the place of rendezvous, into the town, which 
was “ablaze of light.” Mr. Vincent and others addressed the assem- 
bly from a balcony. Three cheers were given for the “ National Con- 
vention ;” and the meeting quietly separated. 

The working classes had a very numerous meeting in the Potteries, 
on Wednesday week. While Mr. Feargus O'Connor, the principal 
orator, was speaking, the hustings gave way, but nebody was seriously 
hurt. 





Mr. John Romily has resigned the Recordership of the borough of 
Ludlow. 

The corporation of Lichfield having reelected the old Mayor to re- 
fill the civic chair, he paid the fine rather than serve the office. The 
choice of the Council then fell upon Mr. Allen; who preferred paying 
the fine of 1001. rather than serve. Mr. Worthington was the next 
elected; and he also put down his 100J. fine in preference to taking 
upon himself the Mayoralty. The Council could with difficulty pre- 
vail upon any person to accept the office; but at last Mr. Brassington 
consented.— Stafford Herald. 

We stop the press to announce a glorious victory achieved over 
the Peelites in Tamworth, by the election of Mr. Fallows, by a ma- 
jority of ten votes over Sir Robert Peel’s man. The contest was 
severe: the Close Borough party disputed the ground inch by inch: 
the renegades from the Independent interest, ranged in the Peel ranks, 
fought, like deserters in a battle, for death or victory—all was vain. 
Honour to the Townsend party, whether Reformers or of other opinions, 
who fought for independence! They have resolved, and they will 
succeed further. The Liberal party consists of men of principle. 
The Ultra- Radicals, who voted for Peel, and every miserable who had 
a hope of a crumb from the Drayton table—all the sycophants, all the 
crawlers towards the great man’s smile, came up, vain mercenaries as 
they were, only to be routed.— Staffordshire Examiner. | This is an 
amusing specimen of the importance which one local faction attaches 
to a victory over another. Had the fate of the Ministry or the desti- 
nies of an empire been at stake, the country newspaper could scarcely 
have been more grandiloquent. ] 

While a comparative freedom from political excitement appears to 
pervade the kingdom, certain unwelcome aspects are presented, in the 
agricultural districts, especially, which are calculated to produce the 
most serious alarm, and to give rise to painful apprehensions. The 
fearful number of incendiary burnings of agricultural property, which 
it is our painful task to record, offers one of those causes of alarm to 
which we allude ; and the invasion of the peaceful rural districts by the 
truculent agents of sedition presents another.— Salisbury Herald. 


. 





A private letter confirms the statemeit of the Salisbury paper 
respecting the discontent of the agricultural population in this part of 
the country. Our correspondent attributes it in a great measure to 
the high price of bread, and the neglect of the welfare of the people 
by both Whigs and Tories; which, he says, ‘‘ are beginning to produce 
their effects.” He refers to ameeting of the labourers to petition for 
the People’s Charter, held near Blandford, and attended, as the Tory 
newspapers admit, by 1,500 persons—a great number, all circumstances 
considered—as the ‘* harbinger of future acts, if need be.” 

The Brighton Patriot states that “ the continued high price of bread 
is beginning to be severely felt in the agricultural districts.” 

The Leeds Intelligencer says that ‘the Yorkshire wheat comes to 
market in very bad condition and very light.” 





On Wednesday, the Chatham division of Marines formed into a 
square, under the direction of Colonel Murton, in the open space of 
the Royal Marine Barracks; when a letter from Lord Hill was read, 
expressing his approbation of the general conduct of that branch of 
the service, and especially for their forbearance and good conduct 
during the recent affray with the soldiery in Chatham garrison, in 
which two of the Marines were killed. 

The depéts of the First Dragoon Guards and the Seventh Hussars 
are under orders to march from Coventry to Leeds, to be replaced by 
two troops of the Fourteenth Light Dragocns from Northampton. 
There can be no doubt that this change of quarters has been deemed 
necessary in consequence of the late serious collision between the mili- 
tary and the police and several of the inhabitants.— Coventry Herald. 

A recruiting party has been sojourning at Wakefield for the purpose 
of inlisting young men into the ranks of the Army ; but we understand, 
that though a whole month has bent spent in unwearied exertions, nota 
single young man could be found with a military inclination.—Zeeds 
Mercury. 

On Monday last, the first stone of anew Roman Catholic chapel 
was laid at Preston, by George Gradwell, Esq.—Preston Standard. 

Mr. Beaumont, late M.P. for Northumberland, has subscribed 
10,0007. towards the building of a new bridge across the Tyne, neat 
Hexham. It is said he contemplates, likewise, the erection of a splen- 
did mansion on his own estate in that neighbourhood. 

A company has been formed to construct a railway between Birming» 
ham and Shrewsbury. The capital (will it be subsciibed?) is put 
down at 600,000. The diversion of travelling and traffic from Shrews- 
bury and other towns bordering on Wales, to Liverpool, since the com- 
pletion of the railway from London to Liverpool, has been a serious 
injury to the former places and the surrounding districts. 





Mr. John Edward Taylor, editor of the Manchester Guardian, hav« 
ing been nettled by some remarks in the Manchester Chronicle. which 
he attributed to Mr. James Crossley, a solicitor, retaliated in his own 
paper, after this fashion— 

“ Tricks, worthy only of a disreputable lawyer, disentitle the man who is 
guilty of them from being recognized by us as a controversialist upon whoin we 
can bestow any further notice in the matter, inasmuch as there would be no end 
to disputation with a person who, when driven from his original position, does 
not hesitate to be guilty, not merely of wilful misrepresentation, but of actual 
falsehood, to enable him to take upa fresh one.” 

Mr. Crossley demanded the “satisfaction of a gentleman,” or an 
apology ; and Mr. Taylor made an apology,—declining to fight because 
he had a wife and five children, and a policy of 4000/. on his life, 
which would be vitiated by his death ina duel. These particulars are 
given by acorrespondent of the Morning Post. 

A verdict of wilful murder” has been found by a Coroner’s Jury 
against James Whittle, the man mentioned last week as committed on 
suspicion of shooting George Henderson, the pedlar, on the moors 
near Belmont. 

Another murder has been committed in Lancashire. The Preston 
Chronicle states, that on Monday evening, Michael Donohue, a sub- 
contractor on the North Union Railway works, was set upon by a 
party of labourers, and deliberately robbed and murdered, in a house 
where he had gone to settle some weekly accounts, respecting which a 
quarrel had arisen with the wife of one of the Jabourers; this woman 
was very violent, and appears to have been in the room during the murder. 
Theruffians locked the house-door, and turned out two men who would 
not help in the murder. The body of the deceased was found “ gathercd 
into a lump ” in a corner, with several wounds on the head. Ven or 
eleven men were known to be engaged in the crime; but none of them 
were in custody when the Preston Chronicle's account was published, 
An inquest on the body was adjourned to Monday next. 

Two children, belonging to a poor man of the parish of Denham, 
have been taken out of their graves in that churchyard, on the confes- 
sion of a gitl twelve years of age, an elder sister, of having been the 
cause of both their deaths. The youngest, about two months old, she 
killed by smothering it with a pillow about five months ago. The 
eldest she confessed having caused the death of about three weeks 
back. ‘This child was more than two years old. A Jury then sat on 
the body under Mr. Green, the County Coroner: a verdict was re- 
corded—“ Died from apoplexy.” No suspicion otherwise was then 
entertained.— Norwich Mercury. 

John Owen, on Thursday week, robbed Mr. Rees, a steward of 
Earl Cawdor, who was riding home to Carmarthen, of 2,000/., the 
amount of rents the latter had collected; but Owen was seized, and 
the property recovered, by a man who saw the robbery. Mr. Rees is 
eighty years old, and was knocked off his horse by Owen. 

On Friday week, the residence of Colonel Kaye, Royal Crescent, 
Bath, was broken into; and property, chiefly jewels, worth 80002, 
stolen. The policemen were very active, on hearing of the robbery; 
and followed three suspected persons to Bristol, and thence on the 
Gloucester road. They came up with the objects of their pursuit at 
an inn about six miles from Bristol ; where they found three men, two 
of whom they captured ; the third escaped, but in a pocket in the cape 
of his cloak the jewels were found. Robberies in Bath have been 
frequent during the last three years; and these men are supposed 
to belong to the gang who committed them. 
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Some miscreants have been placing planks and logs across the trams 
on the Sheffield and Rotherham Railroad, in order to cause accidents 
tothe trains in passing. Fortunately, the guards discovered two of 
these attempts; and the engine which came upon the third threw it 
off the road without doing any injury to the train.— Sheffield Iris. 

The bridges constructed by the Southampton Railway Company 
across the Great Western road at Worting, near Basingstoke, gave 
way last week for the second time, to the imminent danger and annoy- 
ance of travellers. 

By the sudden bursting of a steam-boiler, on the iron-works of 
Messrs. Edward Cresswell and Sons, at Tipton, on Friday last, a 
man and a boy were killed, and seven other persons wounded—one of 
them dangerously. 





IRELAND. 

The Irish papers are filled with O’Connell’s speeches at Fermoy, 
Waterford, and Limerick. As he generally treated the same topics in 
much the same language as at Tralee, Kanturk, aud Thurles, there is 
no occasion to make long extracts from his speeches; but a few of the 
more peculiar passages may be quoted. At Limerick he denounced all 
who refused to join the Precursor Society— 

‘Every man who refuses to join it, will not be spoken to by either the men or 
the women ; and this I say, because I can have no hope of its success, unless by 
universalizing the plan, and making it formidable in point of extent. If it 
were only joined by 500,000 men of a fighting age—that is to say, beginning at 
fourteen and ending at sixty-five—I'd have some hope. Then wou'd I get them 
to sign a petition to the Queen to the following effect—‘ We, your ~~ 
humble subjects, but fighting men, upon the knees of our hearts wait, seek, im- 
plore, and beseech you to do justice to Ireland,’ adding the words, ‘and your 
petitioners will ever pray.’ (Laughter.) That petition will be likely to be 
listened to; but if it be not, one of another kind will, I prophesy.” 

He pointed to the forced union of Holland and Belgium, and its 
results— 

*‘ Let England look at the situation of Belgium and Holland. There was a 
Legislative Union existing there; and do you know to what decision they came? 
Why, they said, that 764 was Jess than 532. What happened next? Holland 
had 2,000,000, and Belgium had 4,000,000; and yet the same number of Re- 

resentatives were given to each! This festered deeply in the minds of the 
insulted people; but what followed? Holland owed 200,000,000/., and Bel- 
gium 1,000,0002.; but the debts of the two were consolidated. The direst 
persecutions were enacted against the poor Belgians—one of the best, the 
mildest, the most moral, and the most religious people that ever existed ; but 
all those ingredients combined, caused an insurrection to burst forth, which 
ended in the separation of the Monarchy. Let England look to history, and 
not dare to provoke us to any thing like this! (Shouts.) Let her consider that 

We are not so patient people as the Belgians. Weare fully as brave, but there 
is not so much timidity about us. No; if the Irish blood be once up, there is 
no knowing where it will end, particularly if we look to English possession and 
Irish vassalage.” 

More threats— 

“ The Zimes the other day discovered a petition adopted in this country in 
1805. We knew so little about drawing up public documents in those days, 
that we sent a fee to Mr. Peter Burrowes to prepare that said petition for us. 
He returned the fee, but drew up the petition; and now a pussage is quoted 
from it by the Z%mes, to the effect that we then promised not to disturb the 
revenues of the Established Church as by law established in these countries. 
There is the hand (continued Mr. O’Connell holding up his hand) that signe 
that petition—a hand that I would burn off now before | would sign another 
to the same effect. Viltell the Times astory—There were two English farmers 
once: one of them came to the other in the month of May, and said, ¢ I'll give 
you 20s. a barrel for the corn you have in your granary.’ The other refused ; 
wherefore the matter ended for the present. The same farmer came again in 
the month cf September; when the other fellow said to him, ‘ You may have 
that corn and welcome now, if you like.’ ‘No, thank you,’ he replied, ‘my 
own corn is grown and ripe now; so J do not want yours.’ So it is with us: 
we cringed to them when we were weak, but now we have kicked them off, be- 
cause weare strong enough. But ought not this to be a lesson for the statesmen 
of England. ?” 

Mr. G’ Connell nevertheless assured the Limerick party, that there 
was “only one chance” for them—to “support the Qucen’s Govern- 
ment.” Ile chuckled at the success of his manceuyre in pillaging 
England of “the million—” 

** T admit I supported the Tithe Bill of last session. It was Z moved that 
the English people should be fined 1,000,0001.. I say every man ought to pay 
for his amusement. —_ If one man likes cock-fighting, and another horse-racing, 
the one should find his cock and the other support his horse. Why should’nt 
he that dances pay the piper? My reasoning was perfectly correct; and ac- 
cordingly, John Bull bowed his head and submitted. (oars of laughter.) 
The people of England and Scotland must pay the usual penalty tor simplicity 
—a laugh at their expense.” 

Mr. O'Connell has a right to boast of this achievement: he and his 
Whig accomplices did swindle the country out of a million. And for 
what? Let the following notice of future operations answer— 

“ Did not we get rid of one-fourth of the entire last session—that is, 25 per 
cent. ? We will shortly be at the other three-fourths. If we -lad strength to 
knock off the one-fourth, we will see whether we have not strength to knock 
off the three-fourths. Is there a landlord in Ireland that would not be shouting 
to put down the other three-fourths; Zalent will, therefore, be inlisted against 
the impost.” 

The bill of last session was truly an excellent plan of settling the 
Tithe question! 

_ The 9th of December has been fixed for the “ simultaneous ” collee- 
tion of the “ O’Uonnell National Annuity” in all the parishes of 
Treland. The “trustees,” in their address, take care to remind the 
“‘bondsmen” of O'Connell's refusal to accept promotion to the 
Bench— 

‘* O'Connell, as the recognized representative of the nation, is the organ of 
her claims; and having crowned his innumerable previous sacrifices by the 
recent refusal of the highest dignities and emoluments of the profession in 
which he stands so preéminent, in order that he may continue to devote his 
undivided energics and talents to his public duties, he has laid the people 
under obligations which will be felt as a personal debt by each individual of 
the great body whom he has so long and so signally served. The payment of 
the annual instalment on this truly national debt is therefore expected at the 
hands of every member of the community on the coming 9th of December. 

“‘ Unity of time and action having been found to conduce most materially to 
the productiveness of the collection, while it lessens the trouble of effecting it, 



























we do ourselves the honour of earnestly impressing upon the respected local 
friends, whose codperation is so invaluable, the utility aud coiverience of com- 
mencing, and, if possible, completing the good work, on the simultaneous dey. 
This dong, an carly announcement of the results of the collection will gratify 
the suppporters of the practical patriot, who, having already made millions 
free, now labours to render them powerful and happy.” 





At an adjourned meeting of persons interested in the Northern 
Railway, at Lord Charlemont’s, on Tuesday, it was stated by Lord 
Charlemont, that the Committee appointed at the previous meeting 
had had an interview with Lord Normanby. His Excellency re- 
minded the deputation, 

“‘ That the Report of the Commissioners was not presented until the close of 
the session, and at a time when it was impossible for the members ef the 
Government to do any thing respecting it; but he had reason to believe that the 
subject would be the first to be taken into consideration at the meeting of Par- 
liament. He said, that from the opportunities which had been afforded himself 
in his tours throughout Ireland of personal inspection, he had no doubt of the 
great goo which would be effected by the formation of railways, and of the ad- 
vantage to Haglind by the strengthening of the union between the two coun- 
tries. He said that they ought to be assisted with loans by Government; but 
how or to what extent he could not say, until Parliament had assembled.” 

It was resolved no¢ to form a company; but that a committee should 
be appointed to communicate with the Government, and report 
progress. 





Mr. Wyse, M. P., is actively engaged in promoting the establishment 
of “ Provincial Colleges” in the South of Ireland. 

An Irish correspondent of the Morning Chronicle ascribes Mr. 
O’Keeffe’s murder to the inhuman manner in which he bad ejected 
tenants from their holdings last winter; and says— 

“* The well-disposed portion of the country-people regret the act ; but add, 
‘bad as it is, many a person will have a house over his head on Christmas-day, 
who but for it would be turned out on the wide world.” 

The Bishop’s Palace of Raphoe was burnt down on Friday night; 
and the ouly article saved was an organ belonging to the late Bishop. 
Raphoe was one of the suppressed sees, and the Palace has not been 
used as a residence for some time. The conflagration was caused by 
lighting a fire in an unoccupied room, 





SCOTLAND. 

Sir James Graham has been elected Lord Rector of Glasgow Uni- 
versity, in place of Sir Robert Peel. The Duke of Sussex had 207 
votes, Sir James 282; and the latter had a majority in each of the 
four * nations.” 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson died at Paris on Friday last, in his seventieth 
year. By Mr. Fergusson’s decease the office of Judge- Advocate and 
the representation of Kircudbrightshire are vacated. He has left two 
children by his marriage with Miss De Beauchamp. 

The Honourable Fox Maule, M.P., has left town for Perthshire. 
The honourable gentleman’s constituents, among whom he is highly 
and deservedly popular, have invited him to a public dinner, at whieh 
between 400 and 500 persons will be present.—Globe. |The Ghbe, 
who installed the late Mr. Cutlar Fergusson as Member for Cupar 


shire, now puts Mr. Fox Maule in Lord Stormont’s shoes !] 





HLliscellancaugs, 
Viscount Melbourne gave the first Cabinet dinner this season, on 
Wednesday evening, at his residence in South Street. The Ministers 


present were—the Lord Chancellor, the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
Viscount Palmerston, Lord Glenelg, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Karl of Minto, Sir John Hobhouse, Lord Holland, Mr. Poulett 
Thomson, and Viscount Howick. 

As some of our contemporaries have alleged that Parliament will 
meet for the despatch of business in the early part of the ensuing 
month, we may state that the prorogation will be extended from the 
4th of December tothe usual period. — Morning Chronicle. 

We understand from good authority, that Earl Spencer will go out as 
Governor- General cf the Canadas ; an event which eannot fail to give 
general satisfaction.— Courier. [We should think the “ good autho- 
rity,” in this case, very doubtful. | 

Mr. Turton, who was in the first practice at the Caleutta bar, 
happened to be in England and disengaged; and being an old school- 
fellow of Lord Durham’s, and a man of great abilities, he thought 
himself fortunate in securing his assistance. Mr. Turton’s life is 
stained with one immoral act, committed many years ago; but in India, 
where the deed took place, he had redeemed his character by his good 
conduct as a professional man. But what shows the detestable malice 
and base hypocrisy of the Tories in this case, is the fact, that they 
themselves made Mr. Turton Judge- Advocate in India, recently after his 
offence was committed, and in the face of a society fully acquainted with it. 
We have this fact on what we deem good authority. — Scotsman. 





The example of Queen Victoria, as appears by a letter of the 19th 
ult. from Odessa, has excited a passion for horsemanship in the ladies 
of Lesser Russia to an extraordinary degree. The writer aflirms that 
there is not a lady in the whole province, with any pretensions to 
fashion, who, in imitation of her Majesty, has not at least one saddle. 
horse, and some keep as many as six. He adds—‘ At the Kherson 
races of the 7th, all the horses that ran not only belonged to ladies, but 
were ridden by their fair owners, dressed in fancy-habits, and wearing 
caps ‘ala Reine Victoire.’” The number of horses entered was no 
less than eighty, most of them of native breeds; which were brought 
to the course attended by numerous grooms in liveries, gayly decked 
wich gold and silver lace. The first grand prize, a silver cup, valued 
at 1,500 roubles (about 6,000f.) was won by Feedora, a bright bay 
mare, belonging to the beautiful Countess Naritschin, and ridden by 
herself; and the second prize, a pair of silver candlesticks, worth 500 
roubles (about 2.000f.) by Boujan, an entire black horse, ridden by 
Madame Nechtajeu, a native of Castellaccio, in Naples. In the even- 
ing, Madame Nechtajeu gave a grand ball; and on the following day, 
Countess Naritschin entertained a large assemblage with a déjediner 
dansant.”—French Paper. [This paragraph is to be brought under the 
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eye of Queen Vic:oria, by ‘Ihe Favourite, at next flirtation; and her 
Majesty is to signify her approbation of the same, in the most bewitch- 
ing manner. ] 





_ The Queen has conferred the honour of Knighthood upon Captain 
George Tyler, of the Royal Navy, Lieutenant- Governor of the Island 
of St. Vincent. 

The lucrative naval appointment of Inspector- General of the service 
of the Coast Guard has become vacant by the demise of Captain G. 
W. N. Knight. The appointment is in the gift of the Board of 
Admiralty. 

Ensign the Honourable William Skeffington Foster, son of Vis- 
count Ferrard, and brother to Lord Massereene, has been appointed 
by the Governor of New South Wales Assistant Engineer and Super- 
intendent of Iron Gangs at Bathurst Road, Sydney. Mr. Foster holds 
a commission in the Lightieth Regiment. 

Mr. Donald Sanderson has been appointed her Majesty’s Consul at 
Broussa. 

Master Cross, of the Chancery, is ina very declining state of health, 
and has consequently been prevented making his appearance in his 
office more than twice since the opening of the Courts. The delay 
necessarily arising to suitors in many matters of importance, particu- 
larly where despatch is of moment, is becoming a serious grievance. 
The learned gentleman's illness is now of long standing, he having 
been unable to attend to any business for some time previous to the 
vacation. — Globe. 

The eldest son of Earl Fitzwilliam has become a Conservative.— 
“ Limerick Paper,” as quoted by the Standard. 

The Malta Government Gazette, of the 31st of October, supplies 
some particulars of the movements of the British and Turkish squa- 
drons ; brought to Malta by the Rhadamantbus. 

*¢ By the arrival of her Majesty’s steam-ship of war Rhadamanthus yesterday, 
we have news from the squadron to the 26th instant. The late cruise of the 
British and Turkish squadrons together has been attended throughout with the 
most gratifying interchanges of friendship; and a good understanding between 
the two services has thus been cemented, which will form an epoch in the 
British as well as the Turkish annals, The following particulars may not be 
uninteresting. 

** The Rhadamanthus, which left Malta on the 4th of October with mails for 
the squadion, arrived on the Sthat Vourla, and found lying in that bay the two 
squadrons, the English consisting of the Princess Charlotte, bearing the 
Adiniral’s flag, the Rodney, Vanguird, Minden, Bellerophon, Asia, and Pem- 
broke. The Turkish squadron consisted of five sail of the line, ten frigates, 
three brigs, three schooueis, and one cutter, making together twenty-two sail of 
pendants. Sowe of the Turkish ships are of surprising magnitude, and sail 
remarkably well, as evinced in their cruise in company with the English 
squadron trom Scio to Vourla; and their internal economy, as fighting-ships, is 
not very different from that of our squadron. : 

** The Capitan Pacha has his flag (wiih two tails or pendants attached there- 
to) flying on board a three-d There was also a Capitan Bey, or Vice- 
Admiral, anda Reali Bey, or Reat-Adwiral, with the squadron. The greatest 
cordiality existed between the officers of the two nations; and the English offi- 
cers still continued on board the Turkish ships to superintend the telegraphic 

Comman¢ders-in-Chief. 

10th of October, the Rhadamanthus hoisted the flags 
d and of the Capitan Pacha, and conveyed both these 
: suites to Smyrna. Thus was exhibited the sin- 
gular appearance ofan Png Admiral’s flig and the Turkish star and crescent 
flying from the same mast-head, on board one of our ships. At about half-past 
one, the wheels of the steamer were set in motion; and as this beautiful vessel 
passed through the squadron, the marines were drawn up on the decks of all the 
ships, both English and Turkish, and saluted the united flags of the Com- 
manders-in-Chief, while the bands played a Turkish march: the scene was sin- 
gularly interesting, both from its splendour and novelty. On arriving off the 
Castle of St. James, at Smyrna, the fort saluted with twenty-one guns, the 
English, French, and Austrian vessels of war also paying the same compliment. 
The Barham and Talbot were lying at Smyrna, and Captain Corry of (the Bar- 
ham) entertained the Capitan Pacha and Admiral Sir Robert Stopford, with 
their suites, at dinner on that day. 

“ On Wednesday, the 24th of October, the Capitan Pacha visited the Rhada- 
mianthus, for the purpose of witnessing the shell practice and working of the 
large 10-inch 84-pounder gun. Three shells were fired by Mr. J. Howard, 
gunner of the Rhadamanthus ; aud the second struck the edge of the target, and 
partially destroyed it ; the third passed through the bull’s eye, and with singular 
precision exploded on the instant of contact. The Capitan Pacha expressed 
himself highly delighted and astonished at this practice.” 

The description given of the size and magnificence of the Turkish 
vessels of war is no doubt correct; but we are sorry to learn froma 
private correspondent, wel! qualified to give an opinion on the point, 
that the crews are not effective, and that Turkish naval system of pro- 
motion is no better than the British a century ago. Our correspondent 
writes as follows— 

“ The seamen are very apt and willing; but they want intermediate officers 
sadly ; and they never can have an efficient naval force, until great alterations 
are made. Their fleets are commanded as ours were a century ago, by a man 
of a certain rank, seldom a sailor, and in many cases never having been 
at sea before. The Turkish fleet consists of five line-of-battle ships, tem 
frigates, and several small vessels.” 

{From the same source we learn, that the British squadron at 
anchorage off Vourla, in the Gulf of Smyrna, consisted of eight 
line- of-battle ships, a fifty-gun frigate, two sloops of war, and a brig.] 

* The Turks are but Turks ; though their chiefs are evidently very anxious 
to emerge from the state they have been in for many years. Whether it is in 
them, or whether they will receive support in beating down the jobbing system, 
(which is worse in Turkey, probably, thanfin any other country,) and rooting 
up the prejudices of so extensive a nature, is still’a problem. It is the system 
and object of Russia to keep them in their present state, and prevent as much 
as possible their connexion with intelligent European states. The Capitan 
Pacha is certainly an intelligent man, and a thorough reformer—as far as it is 
reasonable to suppose a man of his education and habits could be; though he 
is apt to attach more importance to details than to essentialimprovements. He 
has been heard to say that he wished Englishmen to colonize in the Ottoman 
etopire, where fine land is of no value, aud in places has hardly an owner.”— 

Private Letter from the Levant. 

Several journals circulate a report that the recall of the Rear- Admi- 
tal Gallois has been in part occasioned by a misunderstanding which 
existed between him and Admiral Sir R, Stopford. The latter, it is 
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sa id, took offence at the surveillance of the French schooner the M- 
sange, which followed the movements of the combined English and 
Turkish fleets; and another grievance was, that when the English 
Admiral visited the Capitan Pacha in the bay of Smyrna, Admiral 
Gallois, who was there, sent the youngest Lieutenant of the ship to 
compliment Sir R. Stopford on his arrival. The British Admiral, in 
his turn, is reported to have sent his compliments to Admiral Gallois 
by his youngest Midshipman.— Galignani. 

Mr. Hemy Bulwer intends returning to England before he pro- 
ceeds to St. Petersburg. He is to be replaced at Constantinople by 
Mr. Bankhead, late Secretary of Embassy to the United States. 





The ships fitting out at Portsmouth for foreign stations are the 
Ganges, eighty-four guns; Racer, sixteen; Daphne, twenty; and 
Camelion, ten. The Magiciene, twenty-four, will shortly be com- 
missioned there ; also the Sapphire, twenty; Curlew, ten; and Water- 
witch, ten. The A®tna surveying-ship, recently paid off, is to make 
another trip on the same service as soon as she can be prepared.— 
Courier. 

It is expected that the Benbow, seventy-four, will shortly be com- 
missioned at Portsmouth: she is quite ready for the purpose in the 
basin. 

The new corvette Daphne, twenty guns, Capt. J. W. Dalling, (1828) 
is a very beautiful ship, similar to the Dido, and her dimensions are as 
follow—length, 120 feet; keel, 97; breadth, 37; depth of hold, 18; 
draws 14 feet water aft and 10 forward. 

Reeruiting for the Marines is proceeding with spirit and success, — 
Morning Paper. 

Notice has been given that Government will receive tenders for the 
supply of 100,000 32lb balls. — Courier. 

The walls of the City and its environs are covered with placards, 
advertising for able-bodied seamen, petty officers, and stout boys, to 
join her Majesty’s naval service; period of servitude five years. 
Among others, the following inducements are held out to enter the 
service—wages for able-bodied men, 34s. per month, to continue 
without deduction in sickness or health, during leave of absence, 
shipwreck, or capture; allotment of wages paid to wife or family 
punctually ; good conduct leading to petty officers’ rations, with pay 
exceeding 30. per annum; a liberal allowance of provisions, grog, 
cocoa, tea, &c. ; bounty paid to men in actual service; admission to 
Greenwich Hospital for wounds or service; letters free of postage ; 
liberty to exercise trade or calling in every corporate town; their 
children eligible to Greenwich Hospital School; a month’s pay in 
advance for pocket money. 





Lord Durham’s despatches, announcing his immediate return to 
England, were brought by tke Honourable Captain Dillon. That 
gentleman, with Mr. Wakefield, sailed in the Garrick, which left New 
York on the 25th of October. - The Garrick had a fair passage till 
she neared the coast of Ireland, when a strong contrary wind set in. 
Mr. Dillon and Mr. Wakefield got on board a fishing-boast, and with 
some risk reached Dungarvan Bay, and posted thence to Dublin. 

Lord Durham has directed that the salary and emoluments accruing 
to the Governor-General of Lower Canada, shall be appropriated to 
the expenses incurred in the repairs of the Government houses at 
Quebec and Montreal. 

The Second Regiment of Dragoon Guards (Colonel Cathcart) left 
Three Rivers on the 15th October, for Chambly, which is getting into 
a very bad state. It was intended that the regiment should winter 
there. 

The Officers’ Barrack at Chambly, an old wooden building, was de- 
stroyed by fire. Lieutenant Carey, of the Fifteenth Regiment, in the 
attempt to save something which he valued very highly, perished in the 
flames. He had escaped from the building, but returned through a 
window, and was no doubt suffocated. 
| {Our friends at La Colle and Odell Town are in a desperate fright ; 
but I must confess that I think them inclined to magnify the threat- 
ened danger. About L’Acadie the Loyalists are in a much worse 
plight : indeed, I should not be astonished to hear of some atrocity in 
that vicinity. Colonel Taylor, the Military Superintendent of the St. 
John’s district, has, however, his eye constantly on the proceedings 
that occur; and as he has established the means of obtaining speedy 
and accurate information, it is hoped that he will be able to defeat the 
plans which are in progress.— Letter in the Morning Chronicle. 

Five prisoners engaged in the frontier disturbances, and lodged in the 
citadel on Cape Diamond, attempted to escape; and two of them, 
named Theller and Dodge, succeeded; but the three others were re- 
taken. Theller and Dodge were supposed to be concealed in Quebec. 

The celebrated Indian warrior Black Hawk died at his camp, on the 
River des Moines, on the 3d of October, aged seventy-three years. 

Joseph Lancaster, the celebrated founder of the system of education 
which goes by his name, died at New York on the 24th ult., in the 
sixty-first year of his age. His death had been occasioned by an 
accident. 





The Duke of Fitzjames, one of the oid Carlist nobility, died in 
Paris on Sunday. His decease was announced to the public in the 
following letter, addressed by Chateaubriand to the newspapers— 

‘“‘ Sir—The sons of the Duke of Fitzjames have done me the honour to in- 
vite me to announce to France the demise of their illustrious father. It is with 
the deepest feeling of affliction and of a disconsolate admiration, that I accom- 
plish this melancholy duty. 

“Tam, &e. 

The death of Broussais, the celebrated surgeon, is also announced. 
The following obituary notice has appeared in the French papers— 

“‘ This celebrated reformer had acquired an immense celebrity, and his loss 
is certainly one of the greatest that medicine has suffered for some time. The 
author of the examination of medical doctrines, the founder of physiological 
medicine, the ardent defender of inflammation and leeches, has, by the power 
of his systematical genius, by the energy of his convictions, by the vivacity and 
even violence of his controversy, shaken medical theories to their foundation. 


CHATEAUBRIAND.” 








During upwards of ten years, he (the Professor of the Military Hospital of Val 
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He at first found 
no adversary to take up the gauntlet; but when he had founded a Dissenting 
sect, preached the most redoubtable crusade against the doctrines of the schoo], 
and propagated the most violent schism, by which all the powers of the inde- 
fatigable AthJeta could not prevail against the force of the faculty, the strenuous 
advocate exhausted all his strength in combatting a reaction which he could 
not overcome. Like all great reformers and founders of systems, M. Broussais 
has done good and evil. Impartial history will apportion the share of each; 
but from this day we may safely enrol the name of Broussais among the glories 


» of France.” 


We have the following account of a fracas which has lately trans- 
pired at Paris, in the Gardens of the Tuileries. Mr. Wentworth 
Beaumont, late M.P. for Northumberland, (says our informant, ) 
during a recent tour in Ireland, while upon a visit at the residence of 
the Honourable Robert King, son of Lord Lorton, in the county of 
Sligo, had placed himself in so delicate a position under that gentle- 
man’s roof, as to make it imperative upon Mr. King to send his friend 
Mr. Somers, M.P. for Sligo, to Mr. Beaumont, upon a mission of 
honour. Events not necessary to detail subsequently placed Mr. 
Somers himself in the position of principal; who, in his turn, availed 
himself of the intercession of his friend the Member for Mayo, Mr. 
Dillon Browne. Neither a meeting nor a satisfactory arrangement, 
however, having been obtained, and Mr. Wentworth Beaumont having 
meanwhile left England, Mr. Somers and Mr. Browne followed him 
to Paris; where the former gentleman, having met him in the Tuile- 
ries, assaulted him with a horsewhip in an unsparing style. We un- 
derstand that Mr. Somers and Mr. Browne waited two days after the 
occurrence, in expectation of a message; but none arriving, and they 
having heard that the affair was being brought under the notice of the 
police, they left Paris, and have just arrived in London.—Morning 
Post, November 19, 

An English gentleman, whose initials are given in the Paris papers 
as Sir A , attempted to destroy himself on Saturday last, in 
the French capital. He is represented to have been a man of large 
fortune, which he spent in gambling and dissipation. He staked and 
lost his last five hundred francs at an ecarté table on Friday night; and 
then, having drunk a quantity of brandy, applied a razor to his throat. 
It appears that he had not nerve to finish the operation. He was found 
by the servant of the house bathed in blood. She gave the alarm; 
medical aid was procured; and the uafortunate gentleman removed to 
a hospital, where he now lies with some chance of recovery.— Post. 











The house of Messrs. Baring, Brothers, have concluded with the 
State of South Carolina a loan of 500,000/., to bear five per cent. 
interest ; but the price at which it has been negotiated has not yet 
transpired. The Mississippi State has made a loan of 250,000/., which 
has been taken by various contractors. The principal and interest are 
payable at the agency of the bank of the United States in London. 
It is a five per cent. loan; and it is said to have been taken at 93, with 
interest from the Ist instant. There has, in fact, been an unusual 
amount of business transacted lately in the securities of the various 
states of the American Union. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 
BIRTHS. 

On the 15th inst., at Harewood House, Yorkshire, the Lady Lovrsa Cavenorsu, of 
ason. 

On the 17th inst. at Harewood House, Yorkshire, the Lady Carotrne Lascenrss, 
of a daughter. : 

On the 16th inst., at Elsham, Lincolnshire, the Lady Mary Corpert, of a 
daughter. * 

On the 15th inst., at Durrow Abbey, King’s County, the seat of her father, the Earl 
of Norbury, the Lady HeLen Srewart, of ason and heir 

On the 26th of June, at Kirkee, near Poonah, the Lady of Sir Kerra A. Jackson, 
Bart., of her Majesty’s Fourth Light Dragroons, of a daughter. 

On the 16th inst., of a daughter, the Hon. Mrs. Carpet, at the seat of Viscount May- 


nard, Easton Lodge, 
MARRIAGES, 

Onthe 15th inst., at Heriot Row, Edinburgh, the Right Hon. the Earl of Arrure 
to Marcarst, only child of the deceased William Bruce, Esq.,of Cowden. 

On the 2ist ult., at Vienna, Epwarp Baron StituFriep, to Mary, second daughter 
of the late Eruest Count Leslie of Balquhain, in Scotland. i 

On the 22d inst., at St. George’s, Bloomsbury, the Kev. Francis Smrru, Rector of 
Rawston, fourth son of Sir John Wyldbore Smith, Bart., of The Down House, in that 
county, to Mary IsaBeLLa, only daughter of the late Captain Bogue, of the Royal 
Horse Artillery. i 

On the 22d iust., at the parish-church of Hove, Sussex, the Rev. Henry T. DowLER 
Rector of Addington, Buckingham, to Frances Harrterr Emma Dickenson, elder 
daughter of Newton Dickenson, Esq., of Brunswick Square, Brighton. ; 

On the 2lst inst., at St. Mary’s, Bryanstone Square, Ropert Tuompson, of Bromd- 
ton Square, Esq., to Susan Sopw1a Laritia Ramsporrom, youngest daughter of 
John Ramsbottom, Esq., M.P. for Windsor. i‘ 7 

At Bangalore, in July last, T. H. Borprev, Esq., of the Madras Artillery only sou 
— late John Bordieu, Esq, to Harrier CHARLOTTE, daughter of the Rev. G. W. 

DEATHS. 
On the 20th inst., at his house in Arlington Street, the Earl of Szrron, in his 67th 


year. 
On the 2ist ult., at Blackheath, the Countess Dowager of Dartmouru, in her 78th 


year. 

bo - org te hanes Strect, Sir Ropert McCeverry, C.B. and K.C.H. 

n the Ist inst.,at Rome, Sir Joan Hay, Bart., of Hays Towne, lz P B 
Sommeel wae, ay, Bart., of Hays Towne, late M.P. for the 

On the 23d inst., at her house in Hanover Square, Lady Carotine Dunpas 
_ On the 16th inst., at Paris, the Right Hon, Roperr Curnar FERousson, her Ma- 
hg Advocate-General, and M.P. for the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, North 

itain, 

On the 12th of August, at Cawnpoor, of cholera, Major Joun Satcawett, Assistant- 
Commissary General on the Bengal Establishment. 

On the 16th inst., in her 26th year, after a short and sudden illness, Exrza, the Wife 
of George Smith Kenrick, Esq., of the Varteg Iron Works, Monmouthshire. 

On the 30th of July, at Port Louis, Island of Mauritius, Major Gzorae Cunntna- 
HAME, late of the Bengal Army, iu his 50th year. Major Cunninghame was for the 
last six years Especial Judge of the proviace of Moka, in the above island, 

On the 24th ult., at New York, Josepn Lancaster, the celebrated founder of the 


“system of education which goes by his name, in his 61st year. 





ae EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

e Larkins, Ingram, from Bengal, having struck on a sunken rock off Scilly 

1 , jenyal, g a ‘ y, and 

making so much water, was obliged to be runon shere at Falmouth, where her cargo is 

discharging. 7 
Arrived —At Portsmouth, Nov. 19, Claudine, Kemp, from Madras. Off Plymouth, 

; a Morning Star, Linton, from Ceylon; and Pekoe, Gillies, from Manilla. Off Ho- 

soe 19th, Liverpool, ——, from Bengal. At St. Helena, Sept. 25th, Comala, 

$ eill, from Singapore. Tapley, Mallory, from China; and 26th, Clutha, Richards 

rom Bombay, At the Cape, Sept. 7th, Blake, Thompson, from China. 





| signal and memorable failure. 








Among other Communications necessaiily exclu 'ed for the present, by want of room 
or of time, is the Letter signed “ lora :” but the writer, in whose objects we cordially 
sympathize, will perceive that we have been forwarding them in another way. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
SaTurpAY. 


The Paris papers are much occupied with speculations on a change 
of Ministry. Turers arrived in Paris on Tuesday night, in high 
spirits, and anticipating a warm Parliamentary campaign. He com~ 
menced a series of canvassing visits the next day; calling first om 
Count D’Arcovut. His “league,” it is said, is intended to include 
Guizor, Ducuatet, Sout, and D’ Arcovut. 

The Siécle has the following notice of the attempt to assassinate the 
pretended Duke of Normandy in France, alluded to in the account of 
the attack upon him in our London news— 

“ On the 27th of January 1834, an attempt to murder the pretended Duke of 
Normandy was made in Paris, by a tall individual, who stabbed him with 
a poniard in the breast. The assassin assailed him about nine o’clock in the 
evening, under one of the gates of the Carrousel, near the quay, and took to 
flight on the approach of a hackney-coach.” 

The National dwells with exultation on the progress of opinion in 
favour of electoral reform. 











A document, highly honourable to our envoy, Mr. McNett, has 
been extensively circulated in Persia and at Constantinople: it is an 
address from the American Missionaries, thanking Mr. McNett for 
the efficient protection afforded them in times of great difficulty and 
peril. Supposing that Mr. McNett was about to leave Persia, two 
of the Missionaries undertook a long and hazardous’ journey to reach 
him at Tabreez previously to his departure, and present the address. 


The Times this morning betrays symptoms of alarm that perhaps 
more than * four or five” Liberals—the number at which it reckoned the 
Duruam party on Thursday—may be found ready to engage in an at- 
tempt to reorganize the Reformers, with the Earl of Duruam for a 
leader. The Conservative organ finds it necessary to recur to an article 
in the London and Westminster Review, (alluded to in other columns of 
the Spectator to-day,) which advocates Lord DurHam’s claims to the 
leadership of the Popular party,—a sure proof that the scorn is a pre- 
tence, and the apprehension real. We have given the key to the fol- 
lowing passage— 

“ The article to which we adverted on Thursday last, as about to appear in 
the forthcoming number of the London and Westminster Review, is more 


| artfully constructed than was the Proclamation by which it was profes- 


sedly called forth. The Durham manifesto had for its object to justify 
every thing that had been done or intended by its author across the At- 
lantic; to damnify every thing that had been transacted by the Govern- 
ment and the Parliament, by friends and enemies here at home; and 
turns out, after all, to have been in every one of the above respects a 
The Reviewer’s manifesto dealt also largely 
in what was meant for ‘ justification’ of the designs, as well as the 
proceedings of Lord Durham; but that was only a means to an end. 
It was calculated for a poultice to the torture of bruised ambition and 
festering vanity. It opened wide the gates of Radicalism to the mortified 
aspirant after despotic sway ; proclaimed to Lord Durham, Here is the proper 
hospital for your wounded spirit—‘come and we will nurse you’ into a 
capacity for fresh defeats. But, however neatly adapted to the preparation of 
this political pis adler for Lord Durham, it is to be questioned whether the Re- 
viewer’s article has taken so correct a measure of the public mind as it has of 
the weaknesses of that noble Earl.” &e. &e. &e. 

On the opposite side, the following article from the Glasgow Argus, 
received this morning, adds a further testimony to the existence, in 
the provinces, of a strong desire for the restoration of Lord Duruam 
to active exertion on the field of English politics— 

“‘ The feeling in favour of Lord Durham seems strong and general. We 
have quoted from various papers expressions corroborative of this opinion. 
Private letters, from a variety of quarters, confirm it. Some of the stanchest 
friends of Canada are, we see, willing to overlook what they disapprove of in his 
Lordship’s Canadian policy, on account of his recognition of past misgovern- 
ment, and the necessity of immediate reform. The majority even of the earnest 
Reformers consider the Canadian as a very subordinate question; and trust 
that the position in which his Lordship is now placed to the Peers and the timid 
portion of the Ministry, will force him finally and irrevocably into the arms of 
the sincere and decided Liberals. It certainly is at this moment in his Lord- 
ship’s power to make himself the nucleus and animating spirit of a powerful 
and energetic party, by the instrumentality of which he may render his Glas- 
gow declaration of 1834 not a mere sentiment to be sported, but a practical 
policy to be worked out to a triumphant issue. If—as we believe—the Bowlby 
Letter was impetrated from him on his return to this country, while yet im- 
perfectly acquainted with the position which parties had assumed in his absence, & 
frank declaration to this effect, and earnest enforcement of his principles for the 
future, will restore to him that confidence which himself alone had power to 
shake. This step is all that is requisite to restore him to his true and proud 
position—but it is indispensable. In a recent number we endeavoured to my 
in the same strong light we ourselves viewed it, the difficulty there would be in 
getting Lord Durham and Lord Brougham to codperate. We intended the 
picture mainly as an appeal to the better feelings of the noble lords themselves 5 
and we are not without hope that the difficulty is surmountable. There must 
be a general amnesty among all real Reformers—a forgetting and unsaying of 


| harsh judgments and reproaches—a banding together, to effect something real 
| for the general good. 


We believe that the public mind, distracted and gaddin 
after so many state quack-doctors, needs but to see a powerful and decid 
movement in the right direction, in order to reclaim it to sound and sane 
action.” 

In the remark respecting “the Bow.ny Letter” we entirely coincide. 
But for that ill-judged effusion, there would never have been any ques- 
tion as to Lord Duruam’s position. The speech at Glasgow would 
have remained the unimpeached manifesto of practical politics for all 
real Reformers. 

Mr. Sergeant Arabin will be appointed to perform the duties of 
Judge-Advocate till a successor to the late Right Honourable R, 
Cutlar Fergusson shall be nominated.—Morning Chronicle. 





Lord John Russell has no present intention to appoint a Police 
Magistrate in the room of the late Mr. Rogers, as an arrangement has 
been made with the Magistrates of the Queen Square Police-office to 
assist in the duties of the Hatton Garden Office.—Morning Chronicle. 
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MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excmaner, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

The last news received from Canada has increased age oe which previously 
hung over the Money Market; and though the sales of Stock have not been 
exte isive, the character and appearance of the market has completely changed. 
The favourable intelligence from Constantinople has been without any effect ; 
and the prices of English Securities have been all day without fluctuation. We 
have little doubt that an improvement would have occurred here when the in- 
telligence of this morning transpired, but that the fall of 4 per cent. in the 
French Funds on Wednesday is considered as confirmatory of the report of the 
intended march of a French army into Belgium; a rumour which, however 
incredible it may appear, has been current since yesterday, and seems to have 
produced the effect of neutralizing other more favourable intelligence. The 
fluctuation of the English Funds has not exceeded 4 percent. India Stock 
has been 262, which is an improvement; while Bank Stock has receded, having 
been 294}, and is to-day quoted at 203. India Bonds are 63 to 65 prem. ; and 
Exchequer Bills 67 to 69 prem. c 

In the Foreign Market, Dutch Stock has given way 3 per cent. Belgian 
Bonds are, however, unaffected; as are the other Nurthern European Stocks. 
Sime inquiry has occurred after the South American Stocks; and a trifling 
improvement in price has been the consequence. The advanced quotations 
have not, however, been supported; the heaviness of the English markets 
having ope: a‘ed as a check to speculation in these Securities. 

An adveit'sement has appeared from the financial agency of the Portuguese 
Government, calling upon the holders of the Portuguese Five per Cents. and 
Three per Cents. Stock, the dividends upon which will become due on Ist 
December and Ist January next, to present the Coupons to be exehanged for 
Debentures, and calling upon the holders of the Debentures already issued to pre- 
sent them for payment of the interest which will become due upon them on the 
Ist December and Ist January next. The holders of these Securities have 
not availed themeclves of the premium thus offered to them to detach their 
over-due Coupons from the Bonds, as the amount of Debentures bearing 
interest now in circulation is very trifling, and the Portuguese Government 
will not be called upon to pay a large amount under the head of interest. A 
slight impulse was given to Portuguese Stock, in consequence of this announce- 
ment; but that improvement has not been supported. Spanish Stock has 
been steady between 17 and 174, with very little doing. 

Tke Railway Shares have been steady, and nothing has occurred in them 
worthy of remark. 

Saturpay, Twe.ve O’Crock. 

The Consol Market is firmer, and the English Funds generally are 4 per cent. 
highcr than the closing prices of vesterday. In the Foreign Market, Spanish 
Stock is lower, being 17 to 3, and others without variation. Columbian are 
253 2; Mexican 234 4. The Railway Shares are at our last prices, with little 
doing. London and Birmingham 82 4 prem. ; Southampton 45 6 per Share; 
New ditto 201 prem. ; Croydon 162 174 per Share; Greenwich 164 17 per 
Share; Manchester and Birmingham 0} to prem. ; Ditto ditto Extension 1 to 
J} prem. British Iron 10} 114. Anti Dry-rot 11 to 12 per Share. 

3 per Cent. Comsols...cesess Brazilian 5 per Ceats....... 784 3 
Ditte for Account... Danish... ...ceesesee 

3 per Cent. Reduced......56. 93% 4 Duteh 24 per Cents......... 54 St 

New 34 per Cent.Anns...... 10:3 2 Portuguese Regency 5 p.Cts. 31 31¢ 

Bank Stock ...cccscccocsses 203 4 Ditto 3 per Cent. ......06.. 204 ¥ 











Tudia Stock ..... 261 2 Russian (1822)5 per Cent... 111; 3 
Ditto Bonds ..... . 65 pm Spanish (1835) 5 per Cent... 17 174 
Exc! equer Bills ... 66 63pm. Deferred Stock....c.scesese 77 


Belyian 5 per Cents...exdiv. 1014 Passive Ditto..ccesseeseeee SE 4 





LORD DURHAM. 

In common with several other journals of the Metropolis, we have re- 
ceived proof shects of a portion of the forthcoming Number of the 
London a d Westminster Review, coutaining an article in defence of 
Lord Du: u1M’s administration in Canada. It will be seen from the 
following «x racts, that his Lordship’s vindicator lacks neither zeal nor 
talent for the service he undertakes. First he describes the condition 
of Canada, a:d ih: circumstances with which Lord Duruam had to 
deal 

‘© A ccun‘ry, the two divisions of whose inhubitants had just been cutting 
each oth r’s throats, and in which the majority openly sympathized with an 
insurrection just suppressed, and suppressed only by a military foree which 
they were physically unable to resist; one party still crying loudly for the 
blood of th: other, which in its turn was muttering vengeance for the blood 
already shid. Wich one of these parties, the more numerous though momen- 
‘ily the weak-r, the public opinion of a neighbouring country, where public 
opinion is oun potent, was urged by every motive of political sympathy and 
bational randizement to fraternize; the violent acts of the Loyatists of 
Upper Canada, and the violent words of a Lieutenant. Governor, had added to 
these incitements of ambition and sympathy the incitements of resentment ; 
and if the storm burst which was n ly gathering, a hundred thousand 
men wonld have been across the front ore the news could reach England ; 
four-Sfths of the population of the Canadas would have risen to join them; 
and, in a fortnight, the fifteen thousand troops that garrison British America 
ave been shut up in the fortress of Quebec, or driven into the sea. The 
opposite party was comparatively weak on the American continent, but it was 
the energetic party; and made ample amends for its inferiority there, by its 
preponderance here. It had the whole of the aristocratic party enthusiastically 
in itsinterest. It had alone the ear of the English public. It was called the 
British party. All that was known of it by ninety-nine men out of a hundred 
was that it was the ‘loval’ party—the party of British connexion. It had 
all the Tory and almost the whole of the Liberal press for its organs. In this 
dilemma was Lord Durham. One step too much towards the French side, and 
be might expect to be recalled, and to have all his projects for the good of 
Canada defeated, a!l his measures reversed. One step too much on the English 
side, and the empire was involved in the most ruinous, the most dishonourabie, 
and the most fratricidal of wars.” 

What was the course to be taken under such circumstances ? 


“To heal, therefore, the breach between the two parties ; to avoid, so far as 
possib'e, whatever would either put in evidence the extent of the animosity 
which already existed, or give fresh occasion to it; to make it apphrent that if 
there ever had been, there no longer was, any quarrel between the races, and 
that representative institutions might be restored without giving rise to a per- 
manent conflict between the English and the French population—was the one 
condition of success in Lord Durham’s enterprise; and to attain this, we chal- 
lenge controversy when we assert, that his whole series of measures was admi- 
rably calculated.” 

Then follow a few good “last words” onthe Ordinances; which we 
pass over, to get to the most important part of the article—that which 
Telates to the Proclamation. 

‘¢ We are not surprised at the ery which has been raised against this noble 
and plain-spoken document. We can conceive what gall and wormwood, to a 
ccrtain cass of official men, a state-paper must be, so ‘remarkable’ (it has 
been well said) ‘ for its disregard of conventional usages, and its contemptuous 
‘reatment of the mysteries of state-craft.' To speak so much truth to the 









































governed concerning their government, has been not unnaturally reprobated, as 
contrary to all rule—as an embarrassment wantonly thrown in the path of his 
successor—an appeal to the public of the colony from the Government at home 
—a sacrifice of the tranquillity of the province to childish pique. 

‘¢ We wonder that those who are in so much haste to call the Proclamation 
inflammatory, do not ask themselves what there was for it to inflame? Whether 
all upon whom the topics introduced into it could have any inflammatory effect, 
were not already roused te such a pitch of indignation, that the calm though 
feeling manner in which their sentiments were responded to by the Governor- 
General, was more calculated to temper than to add fuel to the fire? It can 
hardly be supposed that those who hanged Lords Brougham and Melbourne in 
effigy, and who voted the addresses and passed the resolutions of which such 
multitudes have reached us, waited to form their opinion on the affront to Lord 
Durham until he told them that it was one. His address was no ‘appeal’ to 


them ; their sentence was already pronounced. The whole scope and object of. 


the Proclamation has been carelessly misapprehended. It was not a complaint ; 
there was no more complaint in it than was unavoidable. Its purpose, its de- 


clared purpose, was to explain the reasons of his retirement. All the addresses,. 


all the resolutions, were solicitations to him to retain the government: ths 
Proclamation was his answer. 

‘¢ If the only use of making this explanation had been to gratify personal feel- 
ings, by guarding his motives from misconstruction, then, as there would have 
been no public good to be attained, private sentiments, however creditable, 
might have found a more appropriate expression through private channels. 
But it was not as a mere matter of individual feeling that it was important for 
him to retain the confidence of all among the Canadian people who had be-- 
stowed it upon him. Though no longer their Governor, his connexion with 
them was not to cease; upon him it was to devolve to watch over their 
interests in England; he was the only man in the kingdom of first-rate poli- 
tical influence, the only man ever thought of as miaister, or as a party leader, 
who did not at that moment stand convicted, in the minds of those whom he 
was addressing, of the grossest ignorance of all the circumstances of the colony, 
and the most presumptuous incapacity in legislating for it. When this last 
specimen of presumption and incapacity was making the whole British popula- 
tion of both the Canadas join with the French Canadians in denouncing the 
principle of distant colonial government, and the very officials talk familiarly of 
a separation, was it nothing to show to Canada that there was one British 
statesman who could understand her wants and feel for her grievances—that 
from any councils in the Mother Country in which he had influence she might 
expect justice—and that the man, on whose constancy and magnanimity so 
much depended, was not throwing up his mission from personal disgust, but 
returning to England because the manceuvres of his enemies had changed the 
place where he could serve them from Quebec to the House of Lords? 

‘¢ Viewed in this light, it seems to us that the Proclamation, with all in it 
that has been inveighed against—the ungrudging acknowledgment of past miee- 
government and present abuses—the disclosure of his generous schemes for the 
Improvement of the Jaws and administration, and for conferring ‘on an united 
people,’ not a restricted, but a more extensive enjoyment of free and re- 
sponsible government’—so far from needing an apology, points out Lord 
Durham, beyond almost any thing else which he has done, as the fit leader for 
the great Reform party of the empire. The proclamation was the necessar 
complement and winding up of his short administration—the explanation whic 
was due to the people of Canada for the past, and the best legacy which he could 
leave to them for the future. So far from being inflammatory, it was in all 
probability the only kind of address to the people, which, in the then state of 
men’s minds, could have had any healing effect. 

‘© As we have said all along, the main end of his administration was the ®- 
conciliation of the two parties, by exhibiting to both, embodied in a series of 
measures, 2 policy which, by satisfying the just claims of both, should convince 
them that there was no necessity for their being enemies—that both might hope 
for justice under a government knowing no distinction between them. If this, 
the one thing needful, was now debarred him by the Mother Country, was it not 
the next best thing, since he could not Jeave healing measures, to leave healing 
principles behind him? Next to doing the noble things spoken of in the Pro- 
clamation, to point them out as fit to be done, was the thing most calculated— 
was the one thing calculated—to restore harmony in the colony. If the policy 
there chalked out is that on which alone a reconciliation of parties and races can 
be founded ; then, since he could not give them the policy itself, he has done well 
and wisely in giving them the hope of such a policy; in giving them the idea 
of it, as a possible thing, as the thing which they should strive for, instead of 
separation, or the mere predominance of their own side; and which, as far as 
his influence reaches, he will yet help them to obtain.” 

The Reviewer considers it highly necessary that something should 
have been done by Lord DuriamM to counteract the evil effect upon 
the French Canadians of the expression in his despatch, that ‘ Sir 
John Colborne aud the British paity ’’ approved of his amnesty— 

“Tf, then, Lord Durham had left matters in this state—if he had departed 
leaving no explanation to the Canadians of his principles and of his ulterior 
purposes, he would have gone away without doing a single act which could 
prove to the Prench population that there existed a British statesman willing to- 
redress their grievances, and without giving a single lesson to the English party 
of what was due to the French. We maintain that, surrounded as he was at 
the last by lish inhabitants—leaving the country amidst the mingled 
sound of their plaudits and their lamentations, while the bulk of the French 
Canadians kept su!len'y aloof—he had, from all these causes, an appearance of 
being the man of a party, of giving his countenance to the exclusive principles 
of a class, which appearance he was bound to throw off—from which it would 
have been criminal in him not to have taken the most direct means of freeing 
himself. And we foictel that his having done so will yet be found to be the 
greatest thing yet done to facilitate the settlement of Canada on a basis just, and 
therefore capable cf being permanent. The whole English population are now 
committed, as far as the strongest public densonstrations can commit them, to 
the policy of a man, who has told them unambiguously and minutely, and in a 
manner admitting of no misunderstanding, that his plans involve full justice to 
the French Canadians. They hive invested with their confidence, they have 
acknowledged as their virtual representative, the man who is identified with the 
principle of conciliatioa instead of coercion, of equal justice to all instead of 
the predominance of the few over the many. The English population has 
stood up openly as a distinct vody from the jobbing official clique which has 
hitherto assumed to be its representative; and it may be hoped that the settle- 
ment of Canada which they will now exert themselves for, will be conceived 
under the inspiration of Lord Durham rather than that of the late Lezislative 
Council.” 

The summary of Lord Duruam's performances— 

* Meanwhile, he has been thwarted, but he has not failed. He has shown 
how Canada ought to be governed ; and if any thing can allay her dissensions, 
and again attach her to the Mother Country, this will. He has at the critical 
moment taken the initiative of a healing policy; that which seeks popularity, 
not by courting it, but by deserving it, and conciliation, not by compromise, 
but by justice—by giving to everybody, not the half of what he asks, but the 
whole of what he ought to have. If this example had not been set at that 
juncture, the colony was lost; having been set, it may be followed, and the 
colony may be suved. He has disposed of the great immediate embarrassment; 
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the politiest off ders He has shown to the well-intentioned of both s‘des an 
honourable basis on which they may accommodate their differences. He has 
detached from the unt -onable of one party their chief support, the sympathy 
of the United Sates; and it is reserved for him to detach from the unreason- 
able of the other the -vmpathy of the people of England. He comes home 
master of the derail of those abuses which he has recognized as the original 
causes of the dis-fleetiin; prepared to expose these as they have never before 
been exposed, an! to ubmit to Parliament. after the most comprehensive inquiry 
which has ever taker ace, the system on which the North American Colonies 
may be preserved an? «ell governed hereafter. 

If this be failure folure is but the second degree of success: the first and 
highest degree may be yet to come.” 





THE FRENCH CANADIANS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
London, 22d November 1838. 

Sin—In a letter from Mr. Roesuck to yourself, which you published on the 
10th instant, it is a-serted, on the authority of Mr. Laronrarne and Mr. 
Davicnon, that I was employed by Lord Dunnam to negotiate with Mr. 
Paringeau Mr. Rorsuck says—‘ An agent, well known to be employed by 
Lord Durham’s Administration, who is actually and openly in communication 
with his Chief Secretary, and who also formally reports his proceedings—this 
man is sent to Mr. Papineau, the denounced traitor, in order to devise plans for 
the reestablishment of the constitution and the arrangement of the affuirs of 
the province +o as to content the people.” 

Mr. Roeguck has been grossly imposed upon. This statement does not 
contain one word of truth. I never was employed by Lord Duruam, or by any 
person belonging to his Government, to communicate with Mr. Partneav, or 
with any other of the accused, upon any subject whatever. I never made any 
“report,” either by writing or verbally, either to Lord Dunnam or any one 
belonging to his Government, upon the subject, or any part of the subject in 
question. For a confirmation of this statement, I might appeal to Lord 
DuruaMm, and to every one attached to his commission. 

This statement, however, requires some explanation. The assertion made by 
Mr. Roesuck on the authority of two of his clients, is not so much a pure in- 
vention, as it is a gross perversion of the truth. But, excepting upon 
one point, (which I shall notice presently,) it may be that the truth has not 
been wilfully perverted. I must, therefore, having contradicted Mr. Roesucx’s 
assertion, tell the whole truth. 

For a long while before the rebellion in Lower Canada, I had deeply sympa- 
thized with the majority of the people as represented by the House of Assembly. 
I imagined, or rather fully believed, along with yourself and m:ny eminent 
‘Liberals in this country, that the contest in Lower Canada resembled the dispute 
between England and her Old Colonies in America; that the great majority of 
the colonists were struggling for popular principles and good government, 
against an arbitrary, corrupt, and oppressive faction; that the act of the 
Imperial Government which violated the Canadian constitution would justify 
a rebellion; and that if rebellion for such a cause should succeed, every friend 
of liberty in the world would have as good ground for rejoicing as when LutHER 
vanquished the religious despotism of Rome and Wasuincron established 
the United States of America. Such were my impressions before the rebellion. 
The remarkable facility with which that rebellion was crushed, first led me to 
suspect that my view of Canadian affairs must have been erroneous; but I 
could not tell in what respect erroneous; aud I therefore entered the 
colony with a strong feeling of good-will and compassion towards those 
whose want of energy or neglect of preparation, alone, as it then 
seemed to me, had prevented them from maintaining sacred rights by 
an appeal to the sword. With this feeling, and with an anxious desire, 
moreover, to Jearn the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
with respect to Canadian affairs, I seized every opportunity of intercourse 
with members of the soi-disunt Liberal party. By the aid of Colonel 
‘Simpson, (Mr. Roexsuck’s stepfather,) I was placed upon terms of frank 
and friendly communication with most of the leaders of that party. They 
met my advances with an appearance of great cordiality. I passed hours 
and days in their soviety—especially with Mr. Laronraine of Montreal and 
Mr. Morin of Quebec, who in the absence of Mr. Parineau may be con- 
sidered the leading men of the party. With these gentlemen, and many 
others, I often discussed the whole subject of Canadian politics. I speke to 
them without the least reserve or caution on every part of the subject, and 
believed that they spoke as frankly to me. Our intercourse was frequent, 
and rather cordial and intimate, than merely candid and frank. Ia this 
manner, without excluding any part of the subject, we talked of the past, the 
present, and the future—of the causes of the rebellion and its failure, ef the 
prisoners and refugees, of the chances of punishment or impunity for classes 
or individuals, and of the prospects of the colony immediate and remote 

In the course of these discussions, I became convinced that Mr. LAronrarNne 
and his friends were bent on pursuing a course which would be most injurious to 
the colony, and especially to the whole race of French Canadians. They ap- 
peared to me to be profoundly ignorant of their owr position, and thorougkly 
devoid of judgment as leaders of their party. I told them so, in the plainest 
terms ; and frequently in the presence of Colonel Simeson, who entirely 
2greed with me. 

It was then that I determined on endeavouring to see Mr. Parineav. I 
wished to have the same unreserved communication with him as I had had with 
his friends. Still impelled by a sentiment of good-will and compassion towards 
the Canadians, I cherished a hope that Mr. Parrneau might exert his power- 
ful influence in diverting the other leaders of his countrymen from a course 
which, in my humble judgment, would produce greater calamities than had yet 
happened. With this hope, and furnished with a letter from Colonel Stirson, 
I went to Saratoga, expecting to find Mr. Paringau there. He was absent; 
and I returned to Canada, leaving Colonel Simrson’s letter with Mr. Cowan, 
an American friend of Mr. Parineav, anda message to the effect that I would 
return in case he should wish to see me. While at Saratcga, I conversed fully 
and frankly with Dr. DavicNon on the subject of Canadian affairs. 

Such was the nature of my intercourse with the leaders of the French Cana- 
dian party. But 1 have now to add, that Lord Dunuam was totally ignorant 
of my journey to Saratoga; that I never repeated to him, or to any one con- 
nected with ‘his mission, any of the conversations that had passed between me 
and those gentlemen; that I never made any report, of any sort or kind, to any- 
body, upon any of the subjects of those conversations, or upon the views, dispo- 
sitions, or wishes of the persons who had admitted me to such confidential and 
friendly intercourse ; and, finally, that during the course of that intercourse, I 
took several opportunities of solemnly assuring those whom I met—and often in 
the presence of Colonel Simpson—that I had no mission from Lord Duruam, 
or from any one connected with him; that I spoke for myself alone, as a well- 
wisher of theirs, who had a right to say and do what he pleased without refer- 
ence to Lord Duruam; and above all, that they might be sure { should care- 
fully abstain from repeating to Lord Durum or others any part of their con- 
versations with me. I said this the more emphatically, because it appeared 
Wpon one or two occasions, that they hoped to convey to Lord Duruam, 
through me, some expression of their own opinions and wishes. 1 over and 
over again told them, that I would never, for any purpose, act as an agent be- 
tween them and the Government. May I be allowed the satisfaction of adding, 
that Lord Duguam, by never asking me a question about my intercourse with 





the Fie ich Canadian leaders, showed that he believed me incapable of playing 
the spy for him or anybody else. 

With respect to the specific statement in Mr. DavicNon’s letter to his bro- 
tler, as to my having made a report [il a fait un rapport] to Mr. Butter, 
and having expressed before Mr. Butter and Mr. LaronTatne a certain opi- 
nion upon the case of Dr. Davicnon, I have only to repeat, that I never made 
any report, or did any thing like making a report to Mr. BULLER; and to say, 
that I did not express the opinion with respect to Dr. Davicnon, which his 
brother, writing confidentially and on the report of another, has attributed to 
me. If I believed the misstatement to have been wilful, I should flatly contra- 
dict it, and appeal to Mr. Butter. 

Tn order to contradict Mr. Roesuck’s imputation that I was employed as a 
secret agent, or sort ef spy, by Lord DurHam, it has been necessary for me to 
describe the opinions and sympathies with which I went to Lower Canada. 
Personal inquiry on the spot, with the best opportunities of getting at the 
truth, has induced me to abandon those opinions and sympathies. I have been 
forced to abandon them, in spite of the deep-rooted conviction and earnest feeling 
with which they were entertained. I believe now, that I was blinded and mis- 
led, as many others have been, (yourself not excepted, allow me to say,) by a 
course of misrepresentation—a regular system of delusion, to which I was 
once (however unintentionally, as Mr. Rogsuckx still is,) an active party, and 
which, while it occasions the most erroneous views here as to the nature of the 
dispute in Lower Canada, has a still more mischievous effect in deceiving the 
French Canadians as to the state of feeling in this country with respect to their 
position and objects. 

As to the nature of that dispute, and the state of affairs in the colony, the 
truth will probably be known here before long; when many will only have to 
wonder at the depth of their previous ignorance. I wish that the unhapp 
Canadians were as likely to be undeceived as to: the state of feeling here wit 
respect to them. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, E. G. WAKEFIELD. 





LORD DURHAM’S APPOINTMENTS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

S1r—An error occurred in the printing of my last letter, which affects the 
reasoning of the whole. I stated ‘that it was unfortunate, that when a whele 
people were loudly complaining of our Colonial system, as subjecting their des- 
tinies to the control of men whom the public could not honour, so striking an 
instance was recklessly afforded of the truth of their complaint.” The word 
‘ honour” was changed to **know.” Now the fact is, the public do know the 
persons appointed by Lord Duruam, but cannot honour them. 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, J. A. Roesuck. 





LORD DURHAM’S LAST APPOINTMENT TO OFFICE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

“The Honourable the Chief Justice is to retire from the bench on a pension; and 
is to be succeeded by James Stuart, Esq., late Attorney-General of the Province.”-— 
Canadiaa Paper. 

Who this James Sruarr is, and his peculiar fitness to preside over the ad 
ministration of the Jaw in Lower Canada, the following extracts from pub- 
lished documents will show. 

In the autumn of 1834, an angry correspondence took place between the 
Governor, Lord Ayitmer, and Mr. Stuart; which was terminated on Lord 
AYUMER’s part by his declining to continue the controversy. Hereupon Mr. 
James Stuart addressed a most insolent letter to the King’s representative, 
ending with the following threat—‘* When your Lordship shall have descended 
from that eminence you now occupy. and become subject to the responsibilities 
acknowledged in civilized society, I shall deem it necessary to call your attention 
again to this matter; and should hope with better success.” ‘ 

In the month of August 1835, Lord Aytmer did “descend from his emi- 
nence.” On the 8th of September, Mr. Sruarr reopened the correspon- 
dence, by addressing a letter to his Lordship, from which the following is an 
extract —‘* This impediment being now removed, your Lordship has it in your 
power to receive from me whatever satisfaction you may think yourself en- 
titled to.” 

On the same day, Lord Aytaer replied, that had he intended to seek satis- 
faction by a hostile meeting, he ‘should not have required to be prompted in 
carrying such an intention into effect:” but, had he been so disposed, he was 
precluded by the orders of his official superiors. 

These orders were conveyed in two letters, one from the Earl of ABERDEEN, 
the Colonial Secretary, and the other from Lord Hitt, Commander-in-Chief ; 
and they are the natural results of the publicity given by Mr. Sruarrt of his 
intentions. The Earl of Anrrpeen’s letter to Lord Hitt conveys his 
Majesty’s commands to take effectual steps to prevent Lord AytMeR * from 
noticing any appeal of a hostile nature which may be made to him on the part 
of Mr. Stuart; ” adding, “ that this interdict cannot possibly be removed until 
the period of Lord Aylmer’s actual return to Europe.” Lord Hixv’s letter, it 
is only necessary to state, is in accordance with the ‘ command” conveyed ia 
that of the Earl of AnenpEEN ; merely adding ‘the weight of his own official 
authority” to that of the Colonial Secretary. 

These extracts, on which comment is unnecessary, will serve to show the 
thorough contempt for public opinion evinced by Lord Durua™ in this ap- 
potutment, A. 

WELSH LITERATURE, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Sin—Permit me to call your attention to an error into which you have 
fallen in your review of Lady Cuant.orre Guest’s interesting translation of 
the old Welsh romance of The Lady of the Fountain. In the article in 
question, you allude to the ‘* Welsh Manuscript Society” asa society which 
has existed for twelve years, and during that period has entirely neglected the 
object for which it was established. It occurs to me that these remarks must 
have originated in an impression on your part that the Welsh MSS. So- 
ciety is identical with the Cymmrodion, or some long-established association. 
The fact is, that the Society alluded to by you is of very recent origin. It was 
founded last year, 1837, at Abergavenny. With regard to its supposed neglect 
of Welsh literature, you will, 1 doubt not, agree with me that it is as yet 
premature to condemn it on that ground. Unhappily, we cannot move in 
these matters in Wales with the same railroad velocity that public objects are 
attained in London and other large towns. But I have every reason to believe 
that the Society has already employed several eminent Welsh scholars to pre- 
pare MSS. for the press, aud that we shall ere long enjoy the fruits of their 
labours. 

Lady Cuan.orre, whose services in the cause of Welsh literature you so 
justly eulogize, is a member of the MSS. Society. 

I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 

A Memser or tue Wetsu MSS. Society. 

(The printed statement which accompanied the copy of Lady CHar.orre 
GvuEst’s volume, transmitted to us from Wales, and from which alone we de- 
rived any knowledge of the Society in question, is destroyed or mislaid: so that 
we cannot explain the misapprehension pointed out by oar correspondent ; who 
is, no doubt, quite corrects —Ev. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





RESUSCITATION OF THE LIBERAL PARTY. 


For some weeks past, we have noticed symptoms of an inclination 
existing in different parts of the country, to greet Lord Dur- 
HAM, on his return to England, as a Leader of the Liberal party. 
There has not been any thing approaching toa general manifesta- 
tion of such a desire; but it has been expressed simultaneously 
in respectable newspapers in the North, Middle, South, and 
West of England. This week, the subject has been taken up 
by the London press. An article in the forthcoming number of 
the London and Westminster Review, written by the eloquent 
pen that defended the Ordinance in the August number, but 
with a more temperate enthusiasm and measured judgment, 
opens the discussion. The paralyzed condition of the Liberal 
party, for want of a common banner, a bond of union, and 
leaders, is forcibly painted; and then the Reviewer points to 
the man who could reunite the scattered band— 

‘Lord Durham was this man. Of no other man was there the same reason 
to hope, both that he might be willing to put himself at the head of the Liberals, 
and that he would be able by doing so to render them the predominant party. 
And he alone was so marked out for the position, by every consideration of cha- 
racter, station, and past services, that if he chose to assume it, he could do so 
without rivalry or dispute; that all the best heads and hands which the party 
could produce would flock round him with their services and their counsels ; 
and the whole of its effective strength would come forth at his voice, and give 
him that decisive majority in the House of Commons, with which he might 
again break the power of the aristocratic faction, and this time provide more 
effectually that the dead might not be able to revive.” 

The qualities required in a leader of the Liberal party are thus 
described— 

“Nations ase not governed nor saved by fine sentiments, or clever person- 
alities, or dialeetical acuteness, or book knowledge, or general theories. If they 
could, the Liberal party would not now be in search of a leader. A true poli- 
tician knows how to put all these things to their proper use. But the man we 
want, is the man who can recommend himself not solely by the ability to talk, 
nor even merely to think, but by the ability to do. We want a man who can 
wrestle with actual difficulties and subdue them; who can read ‘ the aim of 
selfish natures hard to be spelled,’ can bend men’s stubborn minds to things 
against which their passions rise in arms; who needs not sacrifice justice to 
policy, or policy to justice, but knows how to do justice, and attain the ends of 
policy by it. We want a man who can sustain himself where the consequences 
of every error he commits, instead of being left to accumulate for posterity, come 
back to him the next week or the next month, and throw themselves in his 
path; where no voting of bystanders can make that success, which is, in truth, 
failure; where there is a real thing to be done, a positive result to be brought 
— to have accomplished which is success—not to have accomplished it, 

efeat. 
¥ The capabilities of the Popular party for conducting the govern- 
ment are insisted upon— 

“* The Popular party will soon be either the ascendant power in this country, 
or a thin, feeble, and divided opposition to the Tory ascendancy, according as 
they are or are not supposed to possess, or to be capable of producing, such men. 
It is what the world, at present, by no means gives them credit for. The world 
never gives credit to anybody for good qualities till it is compelled to do so. 
It denied them honesty, it denied them learning, literary accomplishments, 

hilosophy, oratory, while it could: it now denies them capacity for action. 

hey are considered essentially unpractical. Can they wonder at it? In the 
first place, this is a charge always made in politics against honest men. Next, 
it is a charge always made against men who stand up for general principles, 
or distant objects. But, above all, it is always made against men who are un- 
tried, and who there is no desire should be tried. They are untried. They 
have to prove that they can be men of action. They have their spurs yet 
to win.” 

There will be much of acquiescence in the last remark. No- 
body denies that the Popular party labour under the disadvantage 
of being considered “ unpractical ’—that they have yet to prove 
their capacity for “action "—that they “ have their spurs yet to 
win.” But the present nightmare of a Government once shaken 
off, and a new rally, with large but defined objects, commenced,—- 
and to which movement the first requisite is a leader of principle, 
talent, energy, and influence,—victory were yet possible—the 
power to stop any Government in a vicious course, certain. The 
Times, therefore, as an organ of the Conservatives, fell foul of the 
Reviewer's recommendation, and treated it with fierce derision. 
The Ministerial journals felt uneasy; not being sure of the atti- 
tude which Lord DurHAm would assume quoad their patrons in 
Downing Street ; fearful of treating him with impolitic disrespect, 
and yet unwilling to give in to the notion of his becoming formi- 
dable in opposition. A leader is nothing without followers; and 
where are they to be found, especially since “the Masses” have 
split-off from the “ Moderate Radicals ?” 

“ The Masses ” would not be so serviceable to feeble Whigs or 
ambitious Tories, in this review of forces, positive and negative, 
as the Downing Street people pretend, if the said masses saw 
reason to believe, that the men requiring their support, though 
not going the full length of their demands for organi changes, 
would use the power with which they might be invested, for the 
practical welfare of the bulk of the people. At present, “ the 
Masses” have scarcely a solitary representative—they have no 
party—in the Legislature. Neither have they out of Parliament 
leaders who entirely command their respect and confidence. 
Offer them such, before taking it for granted that they would 
not be followed. Convince them that exclusive legislation for 
“class interests ” would be superseded by measures for the gene- 
ral benefit of the community; and then —but not till then—might 


they be expected to postpone the demand for universal suffrage, | 


till to concede it would not alarm even the timid. 
It is certain that the only chance for reorganizing the Liberals, 
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so as even to form a usefully strong Opposition, is to proclaim a 
policy of decided and well-defined progression. The middle 
classes now stick to, while they despise, the Whigs, because they 
dread the backward movement, which, they assume, would ensue 
on the return of the Tories to power. But show them the cer- 
tainty, or even the fair prospect, of advancing without going the 
length of universal suffrage, and gladly would they discard the 
sickening policy and disappointing men of the Juste-milieu. 

That the progressive policy is necessary to the reconstruction of 
the Liberal party, and to the success of any statesman who aspires 
to lead it, is fully recognized by the only great politician on the 
Liberal side now prominent in the public eye—of course, we can 
but mean Lord Broueuam, who when in office was supposed to 
be more inclined towards Conservatism than most of his Whig 
colleagues: and, unless Earl Spencer has recently changed his 
opinions on the subject, we understand that he also is convinced 
that it was a fatal errorin the Whig Ministry to withhold from 
the millions the expected fruits of the Reform Act. 

Suppose, then, that the Liberals might be again brought to move 
with effect under a trustworthy and capable leadership, pledged to 
use the power given by the People for the benefit of the People, 
is Lord Duruam to be our man? This is a question which we 
cannot answer so readily as the sanguine author of the article in 
the London Review. We wait to see what Lord Durnam will do 
himself. Flattery never yet made a statesman, though it may 
have spoiled many. If Lord DurHan is fit for the post, the pre- 
sent state of the Liberal party will enable him to assume it. 
There is no election in these matters. A really great public cha- 
racter creates his position. A leader of the people does not wait 
to be wooed, as if he were a beauty in her first season, and John 
Bull a lover “ sighing like a furnace” at the idol’s feet. So, if 
Lord Duruam is destined for this great work, he will manfully 
take up his own ground, and call upon the People to rally round 
his standard of Practical Reform. Every thing depends upon 
himself; and much upon his first steps. It is not going too far 
to say, that he has the game in his own hand, if he has courage 
and skill to play it out. This is a point on which his past career 
does not entitle anybody to speak with certainty, though, when 
not unkindly reviewed, it encourages hope. 





THE CHURCH AND HER “ BOSOM.” 


A QuEsTION of unusual extent and importance is beginning to 
occupy public attention. The people of this country have often 
had occasion to deliberate on particular points of ecclesiastical 
policy ; they have mooted questions of Church Reform and Catho- 
lic Emancipation, of Test Acts, Tithe-commutation, Surplus Ap- 
propriation, management of Church Lands and Leases, state of 
Religious Education, &e. They are now called upon to take into 
consideration the very existence of the national religion. 

The Church of England has for a long series of years com 
plained of desertion from her ranks. She has beheld with unaf- 
fected dismay the growth of Dissent and the multiplication of the 
forces of her enemies. Sbe looks back into the past to ascertain 
her progress—she discovers nothing but a succession of losses and 
defeats, diminutions of her influence in temporal, and of her power 
and glory in spiritual affairs: she looks into her coffers—she 
finds them fuller than ever: she is amazed; with one hand rest- 
ing on her accumulated treasure, the other scratching her puzzled 
head, she perplexedly asks herself, how it comes to pass she should 
have lost weight in the country, seeing that she has acquired sub- 
stance? “ Here am I, (she thus soliloquizes,) a fine hearty old 
lady, worth six million a year; and yet see how my people are 
running away from me! It defies explanation, upon my soul! 
(she is betrayed into an oath ;) it is impossible to understand how 
it is that I fail to endear myself to everybody. What have I left 
undone to perpetuate my charms and make myself delightful ? 
Have I not absorbed an immortal quantity of the public trea- 
sure? Could I have done more? Do not my coffers groan with 
wealth, and my people with—probably with sympathy? Have I 
not gone on steadily consolidating my dominion and aggrandizing 
my fortune? And is it possible, is it credible, that all this indus- 
try has been thrown away? that I am now vot more powerful, 
not more respected? that I am, on the contrary, less considerable 
than ever I was, and have in fact almost lost my moral influence 
with the country in proportion as I have enlarged my worldly 
estate ?” 

So she runs on, evidently bewildered, as one who seems to find 
all the usual relations between cause and effect miraculously 
altered in her peculiar regard. Sorrow is akin to sentiment; and 
thus, turning for consolation to the record of her earlier fame, 
she dwells pathetically on the attachment of the country to 
her cause in the palmy days of Witt1am the Third; she sees 
the seven Bishops going to the Tower again, and the good people 
running into the water after them to beg a blessing; she beholds, 
with tears in her eyes, the whole river crowded with an admiring 
and sympathetic multitude, and hears with rapture the chorus of 
an orthodox enthusiasm. She sees even the military, in those 
times, her warm and active supporters; and when Jamxs, re- 
buffed by every other power in the state, in his attempt to abolish 
the Test and Penal Statutes, appeals to his army, enjoining them 
either to signify their approbation of his Popish designs or quit 
his service, she sees them almost to a man lay down their arms. 

The contrast is indeed bitter; but the cause is enveloped in 
mystery only to Mother Church herself. She cannot or she 
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won't see, that for the alienation of the people, and their multi- 
tudinous desertion from her “ bosom,” (as she calls it,) she is in- 
debted to herself alone. What should the people do in her 
bosom, for God’s sake, now that it has ceased to afford them either 
sustenance or protection, and only seeks how it may pamper itself 
attheir cost? Poor elderly lady! if things goon no better, we 
shall have her advertising, in despair, “* Wanted—a few children 
to wet nurse,” and still no candidates for the ‘ bosom !” 

But, over and above the manifold and a thousand times repeated 
charges of corrupt government, grasping selfishness, tyrannous 
encroachment on popular rights, incorrigible bigotry, besotted 
obstinacy in old and unmaintainable errors, and one general un- 
broken adherence to whatever course of policy may have happened 
to be at any time the most odious and anti-popular,—over and 
above these charges, we say, the verification of any one of which 
would sufficiently explain, and more than excuse, all the defection 
or disaffection of which the Established Church complains,—there 
are other causes operating to diminish her retinue which ought 
notjto be overlooked, and which indeed have obviously not been 
overlooked by some of her own most zealous adherents. It is 
proved beyond a doubt, that the furniture of Protestant worship 
is too sombre and unattractive to engage the enduring attachment 
of the people. It is perhaps no reproach to the latter to say, what 
we believe to be the truth, that though tolerably dispassionate 
and reasonable, they are far from being cold or unimaginative; 
and that especially, being of earnest temperament, they are 
prone to require in religious ceremonies such a degree of outward 
manifestation of the spirit of piety as appears to them to corre- 
spond to their own sincerity of faith. Abstractedly speaking, 
whatever tends to wean the public mind from a too material 
tendency, to refine and spiritualize it, to divert its desires 
from those objects which it cannot to those which it can 
control, may be deemed a desirable makeweight in the 
social machinery, considering that the unchecked bias of that 
public mind is such as most naturally to lead it to the adoption of 
low and gross views of human life. Therefore, although imagina- 
tion is a dangerous element in public affairs, and requires to be 
well tempered, it is one which always may, and often does, con- 
tribute to the harmony and felicity of the popular character. 
The ceremonies of the Established Church are exactly such as 
the circumstances in which they had their origin would be<peak 
them ; that is to say, they are cold, prudish, and uninteresting, 
They appeal but little to the feeling—nothing to the fancy. They 
arose upon a foundation of no permament stability ; for how can 
the heat and temper of a popular reaction ever become a solid 
basis for any national work? The Church worship of our time 
is, with little exception, that which reflected the spirit of this 
reaction, including all the assumed and unnatural frigidity of 
manner by which avexed generation sought te express by contrast 
their passionate objection to the religious forms of their forefathers. 
But things originated in impulse can with difficulty sustain 

. themselves. That which we would raise to a permanent station 
amongst human institutions, we must design in a manner con- 
sisting with permament human principles, and not with the moral 
phenomena of our own or any other peculiar era. 

The experiment of a century and a half is perhaps sufficient 
to establish in evidence that the forms of the Established Church, 
with whatever favour they might have been received formerly, 
as a delivery from the superstitions of the Church of Rome, are 
not such as are calculated to maintain their hold over the popular 
mind. The sincerely religious, especially amongst the less edu- 
cated classes, find in those forms no response to the enthusiasm 
which animates their own breasts: they are easily induced to de- 
sert from a church which offers no excitements to their faith—no 
helps to their devotion; and when other places of worship are 
open to receive them, which supply, even in over-abundance, all 
those aids and concomitants they missed before, what wonder that 
they shift their quarters and their principles too? It is not to 
be supposed that any form of worship which is extravagant or 
absurd can ever become established in this country. The attach- 
ment to such forms is based, as we have described that of the 
Protestant Establishment to be, in reaction ; it arises, like that, 
from the strength of the aversion entertained for the religion from 
which desertion has been made. It is therefore also not lasting. 
We have seen in our time several popular religious manias 
taken up and laid down again. That they were taken up, 
was owing probably in most cases to ennui, or dissatisfaction 
with the forms of the established worship; that they were 
laid down, was owing to their own intrinsic absurdity. If the 
Church of England, therefore, would preserve her flocks from 
Straying to strange pastures, or would make any efforts to recover 
the sheep that are lost, she must do more than reform her man- 
ners—she must remodel her ritual. She must descend to the level 
of the times, and vouchsafe to borrow a leaf from popular govern- 
ment. Itis of no use mincing the matter with her—she must 
learn to regard her services in their right light, as duties dis- 
chargeable to the people, for them instituted and by them to be 
judged. To tamper with her principle she is not called on ; but 
she is called on, and that vociferously, and by her best friends, to 
avoid collision with a power that, being encountered, must over- 
throw her, and—since the time for bullying is past—to coar her 
truant children back to her “ bosom,” by some such concessions 
and indulgences as, being weaned from Puritanism, they have a 
mind to obtain. 
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A CORN-LAW SENTIMENTALIST. 


In the Yorkshire Gazette, which has been kindly sent to us this 
week, we perceive a leading article on our paper of the 10th in- 
stant, which took into consideration some probable consequences 
of a repeal of the Corn-laws.* Though using courteous and com- 
plimentary language, the provincial journalist misrepresents the 
arguments and the plain meaning of the article he deals with. 
He chooses to faney that we anticipated the utter ruin or emigra- 
tion of all the farmers in Enzland as the certain result of abo- 
lishing the landowners’ monopoly; whereas we expressly stated 
our dissent from an assumption of a correspondent, which by no 
means went that length, as “extreme,” and gave reasons why 
there would be nothing lke the amount of distress to the farmers 
which our correspondent dreaded, Any reader of the Yorkshire 
paper may satisfy himself on that point; for our article is, with 
perfeci and rare fairness, placed in juxtaposition with the palpable 
misstatement. As a last resource for those wio should fail 
in making aa equitable bargain with their landlords, or in finding 
profitable employment in England, we suggested emigration; 
well knowing that the excessive competition, which now enables 
landlords to extort unreasonable rents, would be stopped by the 
removal even of a smali proportion of the candidates for farms, 
while the emigrants themselves would reap a rich reward from 
their enterprise. 

For the amusement of our readers, we quote the following re- 
marks on what was certainly not an unfeeling suggestion— 

“A Radical Reformer proposes to regenerate the country by sending you all 
at your own expense whither the commission of a felony would transport you 
at the public cost. If this is to be the order of the day; if you are all to be 
transported for the term of your natural lives beyond the seas, and your wives 
and children with you, as the recompense for one mighty and sweeping robbery 
committed upon you ; it becomes a fair question, whether it would not be bet- 
ter for you to perpetrate felonies on others, in order to obtain banishment on 
more eligible terms, and to choose too the time when you will bid farewell to 
old England for ever.” 

In order to swell the enormity which his imagination had en- 
gendered, the writer proceeds to mention a statistical fact, which 
may possibly obtain credence in Yorkshire when the worthy folks 
of that county lose the shrewdness for which they are famous— 

“© The merchants, manufacturers, and artisans of the great manufacturing‘and 
commercial towns, compose a comparatively small minority of the whole popu- 
lation ; their capital is insignificant in value as compared with that one way or 
other embarked in agriculture and husbandry; and the value of their ananal 
products greatly less in amount than that of the other.” 

Immediately after the above statement, comes this— 

“The number of families in Great Britain dependent on agriculture is 
1,198,000; on manufactures 1,581,000; and neutral 718,000.” 

Figures are terrible foes to declamatory exaggeration; and the 
Yorkshireman cannot perceive how his figures demolish his 
“ce facts.” 

‘* Now, if the question of the Corn-laws is really but a choice of evils (which 
we deny) between the ruin of agriculture and the depression of manufactures, 
who, with the above facts before him, can hesitate which side he would declare 
for? If one or other must be sacrificed, let it at least be the less numerous and 
more miserable part of the community.” 

It is not a question about ruining the agriculturist, but of pros- 
perity to all classes on the one hand, and semi-starvation to the 
bulk of the population on the other. Though mot the less nume- 
rous, it may be that the manufacturing part of the population is 
the “ more miserable ”—because of corn-laws. But on the com- 
parative misery of the two classes at the present time, we have 
doubts. The farm labourers are earning from 8s. to 10s. a week; 
which, at the actual price of bread, barely affurds them subsis- 
tence. Clearly, therefore, the Corn-laws have not benefited the 
great bulk of the agricultural population, though causing misery 
to other classes. Facts demonstrate the falsehood of the pretence 
that wages rise with the price of provisions. For several years 
the remuneration for labour has not been lower, or the cost of 
the necessaries of life higher than at present. 

Great sympathy for the farmers is usually professed by the 
supporters of Corn-laws. The necessity “my Lord” or “ Sir 
John ” would be under of curtailing his expenditure were rents to 
fall, is, of course, never mentioned; but “ you would not ruin 
the farmer!” What farmer, we should like to know, unprotected 
by a lease, will be the better for the high price of corn next year? 
Many will be seriously injured by it. Rents will be raised, and 
perhaps wheat may fall. In Yorkshire, numerous notices to quit 
have been served by landlords resolved to have the benefit of 
searcity and corn-laws to the full extent in next year’s rents. In 
the course of a few months, the only gainers by the nefarious 
monopoly will be those who established it for their exclusive 
profit; and they are indeed “ a small minority of the whole popu- 
lation.” 

But, while the landlords are thus living in clover, the “ more 
miserable” part of the population will be driven to the work- 
For them no sympathy is felt, by men who 
are shocked at the idea of a farmer emigrating, The great ma- 
jority are unfit for the labours of a new colony. A hand-loom 
weaver would be useless, compared with a stout ploughboy, in 
Australia or at the Cape. Yet he belongs to a class of society 
that most needs the resource. A single failure in trade, any day 
in the year, may throw thousands out of employment without 
warning ; whereas a farm is generally cultivated by the same 
labourers, though the tenancy may change hands. The agricul- 
tural population, though not benefiting by the Corn-lawy are 

ee the Corn-law, what becomes of the Farmer?’| Spectator No, ‘>. 
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doubtless not the principal sufferers by them. The manufacturing 
classes dependent on foreign markets for employment, are most in- 
jured by laws which are gradually closing foreign markets against 
England, and prevent that regular increase of consumption, on 
which a progressive population must rely for support. And all 
this misery is to continue, rather than some farmers should be 
compelled to seek the prosperity which is to be found, and which 
not a few are now enjoying, in a flourishing colony! This is the 
philanthropy of the Corn-law advocates. 





ENFRANCHISEMENT OF CHURCH PROPERTY. 


** VesTep interests” are always respected in this country—when 
the proprietors are powerful in the Legislature. The Church 
lessees, therefore, who apprehended injury from the proposed 
alteration in the management of Ecclesiastical lands and mines, 
raised an opposition to it in the House of Commons, from which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer gladly took shelter in a Com- 
mittee. The strength of that opposition can only be broken by 
proof that the alarm was ill-founded, and that the interests of the 
lessees and the public clash not, but coincide. And we think it 
is difficult to read the evidence given before the Committee on 
Church Leases without coming to the conclusion, that in the 
great majority of cases, it would be beneficial to the lessees, to 
secure to the Church its present income, and pay a large addi- 
tional sum to the public, in return for an Act of Parliament 
which should convert their leaseholds into freeholds. The foun- 
dation of such an arrangement is the fact, sufficiently established, 
and indeed scarcely questioned by any party, that in consequence 
of the uncertainty of the tenure, Church property is not nearly 
so productive as it might be made were the fee in its present 
holders under leases from Ecclesiastical bodies. _ 

But it is alleged, that the property, though nominally leasehold, 
is equal in value to freehold, from the certainty and regularity 
with which leases are renewed. There is some evidence in the 
Committee's Report which might seem to countenance this asser- 
tion, but the balance of proof is on the other side. 

Mr. Curisropurr Hopason, a witness evidently unwilling 
to disturb the existing order of things by which he largely 
profits, was asked if “the renewal of Church leases” was con- 
sidered “ certain or doubtful :” and he replied, “‘ Upon payment 
of the wsual fines they are certain.” But he had previously told 
the Committee, that Bishop BLomrieLp’s “ rates of renewal” 
are higher than those of his predecessor in the sce of London : 
and when pushed by Lord Exot, he repeated, that there had 
been “an increase in several fines in the case of the present 
Bishop of London ;” adding, in reply to other questions, that 
there was nothing to prevent the successor of the present 
Bishop asking a further advance. Thus it is manifest, that 
in the diocese of London there is no security that the rates 
of renewal will be regular; in other words, the accident of 
a Bishop's death or translation may materially reduce the value 
of property pronounced equal to freehold. 

A transaction occurred in the neighbourhood of London, which 
proves how completely lessees are at the mercy of their clerical 
landlords. Mr. Witi1am Hesre.tine, a stockbroker, purchased 
the lease of a house adjoining his own in South Lambeth. The 
lease was from the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury, for twenty- 
one years, renewable every seven years, on payment of a fine equal 
to a year-and-a-half’s value. The first fine he paid was 80/,; the 
reut received at first being 752. per annum, the purchase-money 740/. 
Of course Mr. Hesritine, on these terms, had a good bargain. 
The interest of his purchase-money was, at 5 percent., 372. ; and S02. 
spread over seven years, would be 110. 8s. 8d.; together, 48/7. 8s. 8d. 
But he was afterwards compelled to reduce the rent to 50/. a year; 
and on those terms he under-let it. In June 1837, however, in- 
stead of a renewal fine cf 80/., he was suddenly called upon to pay 
no less than 224/. 18s., and expenses; which raised the demand 
to 2352. 8s. ¢d. Other tenants in the same neighbourhood com- 
plained of similar exactions. But Mr. Hesertine being under 
contract to his sub-tenant, was obliged to renew his lease on the 
terms asked. As numerous complaints were made, Dr. Spry, 
Rector of Marylebone, and a member of the Dean and Chapter, 
announced his readiness to attend to all applications; and Mr. 
Hesre.tine accordingly went to him with a letter containing the 
terms on which he originally bought the lease—namely, that le 
might expect to have it renewed on payment of a year-and-c- 
halt’s fine; whereas he had been charged a much larger sum, 
Be offered to prove his ease before Di. Spry: but the Dector 
ssid—* If you had fifty certifieates from surveyors in London; if 
vou had fifty affidavits from tenants, we should not attend to you.” 
Afterwards, Dr. Spry told Mr. Hesettine, that the Dean and 
Chapter of Canterbury never allowed “any sort of interference ” 
with their “ valuer.” Now it happened, that their “valuer” had 
not even been over the property, the worth of which he so 
badly guessedat. But the tenant obtained no redress. 

The different practices of the Bishops of Hererorp must have 
caused much variation in value and uncertainty in tenure of 
the Church leasehold property in that diocese. Mr. THomas 
Evans, of Hereford, Secretary and Steward to the Bishop, gave 
the following evidence— 

“We have had three Bishops within a short space of time; each having 
varied their mode of fining. When I went to Hereford in the year 1828, and 
went into partnership with my uncle Mr. Underwcod, then the Secretary to 
Bishop Huntingford, Bishop Huntingford always set the fine himself; and with 








regard to leases for lives, his practice was to take two years’ improved value 
deducting the reserved rent only. With regard to leases for three lives, in cam 
of one life dropping, Bishop Huntingford’s mode was always to take two 
— improved value, deducting the reserved rent, whether the two existin 

ives were old or young. He did not consult an actuary upon the lives: his 
mode was invariably in every case to take two years, without reference at all to 
the ages of the existing parties.” 

But Bishop Grey went on a different plan. He made a rule, 
that 

“* When a lease for three lives was renewable by the death of one, the fine 
should be greater or less according to the ages existing, whether older or 
younger. * * With regard to the lessees now wishing to renew, the 
present Bishop of Hereford has laid down this rule—‘ Whether they choose to 
renew with me or not, will depend upon themselves, for they will not be allowed 
by me to have it under its fair value.’ ” 

Lord Sonpgs held Church property in Kent under the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Paul’s. In 1806, the fine for putting in a fresh 
life was 600/.; but in 1833, 1,2697. was demanded, and refused. 
Lord Sonprs “ran his lease” against his landlords, In 1836, 
another life dropped; leaving only one in existence. Two fresh 
lives were then put in for 1,200/., being just half the sum de- 
manded. 

Mr. Joun Neamg, the witness who stated the circumstances 
of Lord Sonpes’ arrangement, mentioned that the Dean and 
Chapter of Canterbury pretended to calculate the fines of another 
property in Kent regularly at a year-and-a-half’s value; but he 
said that was “ merely a profession” upon their part, since they 
have “ kept raising the fine” since 1806. 

Mr. Exstxy, of Thirsk, is trustee for a large coal-mine in Dur- 
ham, held on a lease for twenty-one years, renewable every seven 
years. In 1834, he had the colliery valued; and found that the 
fine, according to the usual practice of taking it at one year and 
three-quarters’ purchase, would amount to 1,386/.; but upon ap- 
plication for renewal, he was called upon to pay 2,587/., by Dr. 
Van Mivpert, the then Bishop: and when he asked upon what 
terms the fine was calculated, the reply of the Bishop’s Secretary 
was, that no information would be given; and that “ if he did not 
like to pay that sum, he might let it alone, and they would grant 
a lease to somebody else.” 

Mr. Hopeson stated, that, within his experience, as a ge- 
neral rule “ Bishops have looked more closely into the value of 
their property, and have taken larger fines than they used to do.” 

These facts, selected from a mass of similar ones reported by 
the Committee, prove that the tenure of a Church lessee is at the 
best uncertain; that it may at any time be cut off at the caprice 
of the landlord; and that it is very usual to vary the terms of it, 
to the disadvantage of the holder. The superiority, therefore, of 
a freehold property to that held on lease from an Ecclesiastical 
body, is manifest; and numerous witnesses, portions of whose evi-~ 
dence were cited last week, speak to the fact, that tenants generally 
would pay a handsome sum for the enfranchisement of their lease- 
holds. The modus operandi is clearly described by Mr. Putti- 
ports, who had the management of the property of the Dean and. 
Chapter of Gloucester from 1790 to 1822. He stated, that it was 
the practice of that body (and we have seen that it is a common 
practice) to take a fine of a-year-and-a-half’s rent every seven 
years— 

‘Suppose an estate to be of the value of 1002. a year, the property would 
produce a fine every seven years of 150/.; that being divided by seven, would 
give an annual income of 217. 8s. 5d. Supposing, therefore, that annual in- 
come to be taken, they would derive from a property of 1002. a year, held for 
twenty-one years, an income of 21/. 8s. 5d. The reversion of property of that 
description, then (in 1800), sold for twelve years’ purchase. I apprehend, from 
the difference of times, at least thirteen or fourteen years’ purchase would now 
be obtained for such property; and that the reversion, after a twenty-one years’ 
lease, would sell for fourteen years’ purchase; but, taking it only at thirteen, it 
would produce 1,300/. This 1,800/., laid out in land, or invested in the pur-« 
chase of a rent-charge, or a perpetual annuity producing 5 per cent. would 
give an income of 45/. 10s. ; consequently the benefit to be derived from the 
rg ae such circumstances, would be the difference between 211. 8s. 5d. and 
451. 10s.” 

On this caleulation, it is manifest that Church property might 
be made to produce more than twice the income it yields at 
present. 

But although the operation would be beneficial to the State, 
and there would probably be no difficulty in procuring purchasers 
of property on the terms mentioned, it remains to be seen whether 
the Church lessees would consent to pay at the rate supposed for 
the enfranchisement of their leascholds. Myr. Pariiporrs thinks 
it would be a gainful arrangement for them generally, He dwells 
upon the advantage of having ‘a certainty in the property,” of 
being enabled to subdivide it, or deal with in any way by mort- 
gage and sale, but especially on the profitable investment of 
money in land capable of immense improvement by a judicious out- 
lay. Now the tenant has to pay, in the shape of a fine, a portion of 
the proceeds of his improvements, at stated periods, to the Church; 
whereas, were the property his own, the capital expended in im- 
provements would, Mr. PrHiLtporrs calculates, yield him a re- 
turn ofat least 8 per cent. Referring to his experience in 1800, the 
witness said— 

Tam perfectly satisfied, that there is not a lessee who, upon having fair 
terms offered him for his purchase, would not avail himself of 1t most readily ; 
and I consider, that in the sales made under the Land-tax Redemption Act, 
there was a practical proof of that. could have sold ten times the amount 
that was sold under the terms which I mentioned. * * * I believe the general 
rate of money (in 1800) was from 8 to 10 per cent., if you wanted to bi rrow it. 
You cculd not get money at the common interest, or any thing like it.” 

With Mr. Putt.potts it is all plaia sailing; but Mr. Emery, 
of Banwell, in Somersetshire, connected with Church | roperty, 
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pelts attention to difficulties, and at the same time suggests a 
emedy— 

. “If ie plan [proposed by Mr. Sprinc Rice] were made compulsory within 
twelve months, like the Tithe system, it would be the ruin of hundreds, and 
perhaps thousands of families, particularly small leaseholders, whose property 
is under mortgage, or under settlement, or deposited by way of security without 
mortgage; for itis extraordinary to see the extent to which securities have been 
given on Church property.” 

When the scheme was first proposed in Parliament, we felt and 
noticed the difficulty pointed out by Mr. Emery. So many family 
arrangements would be set aside, so many secrets disclosed, and 
so much inconvenience occasioned to tenants who had encumbered 
their leaseholds in any way, by the unexpected demand to enfran- 
chise the property, or abandon all hope of retaining it at the close 
of their terms, that we felt satisfied an opposition to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s measure would be raised, too formidable 
for any Government to resist. The mortgagee would go to his 
debtor, and ascertain whether he could enfranchise the property : 
if not, notice would be given to pay up the money borrowed, be- 
cause the security would every day be diminished. But it would 
obviate much of this difficulty if time were given to make fresh 
arrangements. Mr. Emery proposes a voluntary commutation, 
under an Act of Parliament, within a limited time— 

“T think, if fourteen years were given, the whole objection would be met. 
* * * The poorer lessees would be willing and able to enfranchise their pro- 
perty in due course of time. * * * It would enable all difficulties to be met in 
regard to mortgages and settlements.” 

This appears to be a rational suggestion. It is admitted that 
the freehold would be more valuable than the leasehold; and if 
the operation were as advantageous to the leaseholder as has been 
represented—and Mr. Spring Rice proposed to make it more ad- 
vantageous to the lessees than other persons desirous of purchas- 
ing—the increased value would be more than sufficient to enable 
the leaseholder to borrow the sum necessary for the act of en- 
franchisement. 

If the witnesses are to be relied upon, it has been proved that 
the enfranchisement of Church property may be so managed as 
to produce a very large sum to the public without injury to any 
party. The application of the money so acquired, to the support 
of the “fabrics of the church,” in lieu of Church-rates, would 
meet with more powerful opposition than a simple measure for 
effecting the conversion of the leasehold property of the Church 
into freehold, leaving the appropriation of the sums raised by ‘the 
operation for future discussion, Supposing it were impossible to 
carry a bill through Parliament for paying Church-rates out of 
the fund indicated, there is no reason why the public should not 
have profit from it in another way. According to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s calculation, the sum wanted for the ex- 
tinction of Church-rates was 250,000/. per annum. On the plan 
of a gvadual enfranchisement, the income from the same source, 
smalles at first, would annually increase, till it reached a much 
larger amount: for Mr. Ricer’s plan was to sell a reversion to 
raive money for an immediate purpose, ata large sacrifice. Might 
it Not be converted into an Education fund? No doubt there 
would be violent opposition to this; but less probably than to the 
transfer of a quarter of a million per annum from the Church to 
the people in lieu of the rates. But it were better that the now 
latent fund were even devoted to the erection and endowment of 
new churches, than that it should be utterly wasted, and the 
country derive no advantage from it inany shape. The increased 
production from improved cultivation of the Church-lands, is, of 
itself, a benefit not to be neglected. 





THE PURCELL CLUB. 


Tue yearly commemoration of PurceLL was held on Tuesday, at 
Westminster Abbey; baving been deferred to the present time in con- 
sequence of the Coronation and the dismantling of the Abbey attendant 
thereon. The members of the Club mustered in considerable force, the 
professional numbers assisting in the choir. The pieces selected for 
performance, were Puncrit’s Ze Deum in B flat, his Jubilate in D, 
his verse Anthems, ‘* Out of the deep,” and ‘* ‘Ty word is a lantern,” 
and his full anthem “ O God, thou hast cast us out.” These pieces 
contained a rich display of the varied resources of his mighty mind. 
Church music, before his time, had assumed but one character—that of 
cboral harmony. Tattis, Birp, and Farrant had exhibited this 
style in a'l its majesty; and their example had been followed by Gis- 
BONS, ‘n whose full anthems it may be said to have reached its hig! es: 
point of elevation. Their example was followed by PurcEtt—with 
what ability and success let his anthem, “ O God, thou bast cast us 
out” testify: but he suw that such an application of the power of 
sacred music, although justified by the practice of the churches both of 
Rome and England, was not fitted to accomplish all the purposes it 
might attain—that certain portions of the Psalms were more suited to 
individual than choral expression; and, with the same boldness which 
characterized his method of writing for the stage, he “enlarged the 
former narrow bounds” of the art, and gave to our cathedral music not 
Only a novel character, but one which no composer of any age or coun- 
try- has equalled. Every devotional sentiment that the heart can feel 
or the lips can utter, has been expressed by him with a warmth of feel- 
ing which has no parallel. To this his bright fancy and powerful 
imagination impelled him; and the finest reading would fail to 
bring out the full meaning of various passages of the Psalms 
in an equal degree with that which a singer can exhibit by 
the did of Purcett’s music. But his were not the lucky hits 
of a mere genius, who trusted all to inspiration, and disdained 
the toil of severe study. Purcett had studied bis art deeply, and 
science shed her strong and steady light along the eccentric path which 
he trod: so deeply, that the most severe style of writing assumed with 





him freedom and grace. For instance, one of the most unembarrassed 
and melodious movements of his Service in B flat is written in canon, 
Along that intricate and toilsome path, over which many a composer 
feels his way cautiously and slowly, Percent walks with a firm step 
and a graceful air. The unconscious auditor feels only the beauty and 
expression of what is presented to him, unaware of the shackles and 
incumbrances which impede the free exercise of the composer's 
thoughts. Purcett makes his appeal to the heart, but he addresses 
the head also,—-displaying that extraordinary combination of profound 
study aud brilliant fancy which so rarely are found united in the same 
person. His music is hard to sing: few adventure the bold attempt, 
fewer still succeed. It demands a mind able to understand as well as 
a voice to execute it. These requisites seldom combine. The most 
perfect man singer of Purctt1’s music at the present day, unquestion- 
ably, is Hous ; of whose assistance we were deprived on Tuesday. The 
tenor verses were sung by Mr. Bal ey, one of the deputies of the choir, 
(for, as usual, only a single principal was present,) and Messrs. YounG 
and Brapsury sustained the counter-tenor and bass. _Alll acquitted 
themselves well. Youna’s brilliant alto was heard to great advantage 
in the Jubilate. The boys proved the excellence of their training, by 
the steadiness and good taste with which they acquitted themselves in 
a task of no common difficulty. Mr. Turve’s accompaniment was 
that of a master; and his method of introducing each sepsrate anthem 
evinced a thorough knowledge of the compositions and style of bis im- 
mortal predecessor. The Abbey was crowded with eager and attentive 
hearers, and to every musician present it must have afforded both profit 
and delight. 





THE THEATRES. 


Tue Adelphi again takes the lead in our theatrical chronicle. While 
Louise de Lignerolles is drawing crowds and tears, and in “the last week 
of the Bayaderes,” Yates brings out a stage version of Licholas 
Nickleby, that convulses the house with laughter, and excites an interest 
of aserious kind also. Asit is merely a succession of scenes, connected 
by a very slender thread of dramatic interest, the obvious objection, 
that the story is not half complete, passes for nothing. Peay go to 
see how the persons and incidents, so vividly painted by Boz, look on 
the stage; and how the dialogue, they relished so heartily in the read- 
ing, tells vied voce; and they come away admiring more than ever the 
skill of the artist who drew, and of the performers who personate the 
leading characters. Mr. Dickens’s credit as a writer cannot be injured 
by the failure in the acting of any telling points, though it will be in- 
creased by their success: he will not lose a single reader, and he may 
gain many. 

The adventures of the Nickleby family are familiar to the public: 
let us come, therefore, at once to the acting. Mrs. KEELEY throws a 
graceful air over the squalid misery of the half-witted Smike, and makes 
his helpless, bopeless wretchedness, quite touching; for she at the 
same time preserves the simplicity of the character intact: indeed, the 
reality of ber personation makes apparent the too choice phraseo- 
logy in which the untaught boy gives utterance to bis woes. Not only 
the wan face, ragged locks, and tattered clothes of the starveling, but 
the wild, vacant eye, the trembling apprehension and anxiety, the rest- 
less, spiritless movements, of the lonely, friendless, persecuted child, 
are portrayed with painful truth: but the physical suffering is the de- 
notement of mental anguish, and its intensity prevents the pathos from 
degenerating into puling imbecility. O. SmiruH brings out with a 
grave, grotesque humour, the odd combination of simplicity and worldly 
wisdom, of good-nature and cynical manners, love of indulgence and 
contented privation, in Newman Noggs: the dress, the queer look, the 
shambling gait—the red nose and blear eye, the battered hat and dilapi- 
dated umbrelia—are the least meritorious, though the most striking 
points, in this strange but faithful portraiture of the ruined man, whose 
goodness of heart outlives the wreck of character and fortune. 
Yates, as the exquisite man-milliner Mantalini—compound of swind- 
ler and lady. killer—is irresistibly comic: the author's sketch is a broad 
caricature, and the extravagant outline is filled up with excessive drol- 
lery in the performance : his pretence of cutting his throat—though a 
razor is improperly substituted for the breakfast-knife—is ludicrous in 
the extreme; and the kiss he steals from Kate Nickleby, in the inter- 
vals of his mock desperation, is a heightening touch of absurdity. 
WILKINson cannot bring himself to look sordid and brutal enough 
for the Yorkshire schoolmaster Squeers : the scene of the breakfast at 
the inn, and that in the school at Dotheboys Hall, are not equal to the 
description. The representative of Bother Squeers, though capitally 
costumed, is too genial a person for that paragon of viragos. Diss 
Squeers is dressed and acted to the life by Miss Gower: the vulgar, 
malicious, gawky girl, brimful of affectation and spite, with as many airs 
as hairs, is so like the reality—for she is one, though in a fiction—that 
when Newman Ncggs reads her letter, we could have fancied we had 
seen her writing it, “screaming all the while.” This letter, by the by, 
told immensely ; as did Mantalini's coxcomical balderdash. We must 
not overlook Harry BeverLry as John Brodie, the rustic lover: he is 
as genuine a Yorkshireman as has been seen since Emery’s time, and 
his horse laugh is as hearty a one as ever was heard on the stage. We 
are glad of this opportunity of recognizing the talent of an actor who, 
it is now evident, has hitherto not been in bis proper line—which is hard 
clownish humour. J. Weuster looks Nicholus very well; but he has 
no opportunity for acting; for, with the exception of his thrashing 
Squeers, Nicholas is a passive character. CuLLENForD does not do 
justice to the crafty old usurer, Ralph Nickleby; and the young lady 
who appears as Kate Nickleby is not so prepossessing as a heroine 
should be: the very qualities that interfere with the success of Miss 
Suaw's performance of the weak and affected Madame Mantalini, 
would render her a pleasing representative of the quiet, amiable, uns 
affected girl. 

We bave been thus particular in our account of the performance, as, 
the characters being so well known, the reader may be curious to hear 
how they are personated. We may add, that a déuouement is brought 
about, by making Smike heir to a large property, under a will that 
Ralph Nickleby has kept possession of, and is discovered by Newman 
Noggs. 
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The last new Olympic burletta, The Court of Old Fritz, is an inge- 
nious and interesting petite comedy, evidently of French origin. It is 
founded on a well-known historical incident, which is cleverly told ; 
the plot is neatly constructed, and the dialogue terse and pointed ; and 
it is dressed and acted to perfection. The most remarkable feature of 
the representation, however, is the performance of the two principal 
characters by one actor—in this instance, Farren. Frederick being 
incensed against Voltaire for criticizing severely his poems—an unpar- 
donable offence to the most humble of the genus irritabile, much more 
to a military despot—the wit escapes a prison by flight ; and not only 
refuses to join in a conspiracy against the King of Prussia, but takes 
the generous revenge of apprizing Frederick of his danger: this leads 
to the detection of the conspirators, and the reinstatement of Voltaire 
in the royal favour. 

Farren’s twofold personation is so complete, that although you 
know it is the same individual before you in both characters, the au- 
dience are scarcely reminded of the fact—unless it be by the unrivalled 
skill of the actor. The brusque, irritable, old soldier and man of busi- 
ness—harsh in manner and sharp in temper, yet kind and generous like 
all brave men—forms an utter contrast to the penetrating sagacity, 
calm determination, and intellectual adroitness of the wise and witty 
courtier. Both are old men, of wizened visage, and bowed with age; 
but Frederick has hard features, angular in outline, and of florid com- 
plexion; while Voltaire’s physiognomy is pale and mobile, and his 
features are in continual play, their delicate inflections expressing the 
most subtile emotions. Both are equally prompt and decided; but the 
man of action is restless and hasty in his movements, while the cool 
thinker is all repose and deliberation. These idiosyncracies of the two 
characters are portrayed with well-defined distinctness, and the ease of 
seeming habitude, by Farren: and the repeated alternation enables 
the spectator thoroughly to appreciate the fidelity and finish of 
the two portraits. The likenesses would be recognized by any one 
who has seen the pictures of the originals, even to the sardonic smile of 
the sceptical philosopher. An inferior actor—a mere mimic—might hit 
off the peculiarities of Old Fritz; but it requires a fine artist to em. 
body the characteristics of Voltaire—this, we think, is Farren’s 
masterpiece. 

The other parts are played well; but, beside such an exquisite pair of 
cabinet whole-lengths, they appear commonplace. We must, however, 
except a charming sketch of a love-sick runaway girl in boy’s clothes, 
most touchingly given by Mrs. Franks. 

The one scene, a suite of state apartments, is designed in magnifi- 
cent taste, and admirably painted: the lights and shadows of the carved 
and gilded door. case, and the reflections in the mimic mirrors, are imi- 
tated in a masterly style. The costumesare gorgeous and appropriate : 
a swarm of courtiers, officers, pages, and state footmen, are in attend- 
ance ; and in the very effective scene where the conspirators draw on 
the King, the stage is literally filled with grenadiers, guards du corps, 
dragoons, and cuirassiers, in the various and ungainly uniforms of the 
old Prussian army, correct enough to stand the scrutiny of the royal 
martinet himself. 





Chaos is come again, or the Race-ball—a short farce, more broad than 
long, and less novel than laughable—was produced at Covent Garden 
on Monday. Old characters, old incidents, and old jokes, were re- 
ceived, as pleasant old acquaintances, with a hearty welcome. An 
angry uncle, a spendthrift nephew, a dunning landlord, saucy waiters, 
Cockney bailiffs, and a willing young lady, are introduced into a “ race- 
ball ;” where the baw! is kept up with such spirit that the spectators 
think “ chaos is come again.” Mr. Bartiey (Colonel Chaos) was the 
loudest and most ludicrous of the performers ; though Messrs. V1NING, 
MeEapows, and Yarno.p, and Miss Cuar es, exerted themselves 
most vigorously in competition. The audience was, however, even 
louder, than the actors; for roars of laughter and peals of applause, from 
boxes, pit, and galleries, iterated and reiterated the shouts from the stage. 





Mr. Greenfinch, at the Haymarket, is another warning to old 
bachelors, of the perils of matrimony, and the impossibility of escaping 
them when a woman “sets her cap” at her victim. Old Greenfinch, 
after escaping the snare laid for him by a couple of families, who, 
though always quarrelling, manage to conceal their domestic discords 
from him, till accident reveals the secret, falls a prey to the wiles of an 
artful impudent hussey of a housekeeper,—a cruel fate, that gives the 
farce a serious and unsatisfactory ending. The acting is excellent; 
especially that of SrrickLanp as old Greenfinch, and Mrs. Frrzwit- 
1AM as the housekeeper. 





The success of The Tempest at Covent Garden, has set on the 
Drury Lane manager to “raise the wind ;” and a very potent Spirit of 
Air he has invoked, in the shape of WiELAND; who personates the 
North Wind, and flies even better than Miss P. Horton. WieLanp’s 
antics are diverting enough, but the invention of the ballet-master is 
not prolific of coups de vent ; and when Boreas has blown a few vil- 
lagers off their legs, and an old woman’s cap from her head, and set 
folks shivering, the fun is at an end,—though we must not forget a 
good scene where he imbibes some celestial liquor, “cold, without,” 
that is transmitted in twiggen bottles from the skies very cleverly. 
The scenery is splendid, the music lively, the dancgrs numerous; 
and Herminie Ester, Procure Givpi.er, and Mr. GiiBert exert 
themselves to their utmost: but, notwithstanding the piece is unen- 
cumbered with dialogue, it is too dull to interest. To begin an even- 
ing’s entertainment with a ballet, is like commencing a feast with a 
“trifle.” The clacqueurs worked away like cherry-clappers, to the 
great commotion of the upper boxes: they were led bya discreet fugel- 
man, and when “the umbrella broke out afresh,” their unanimity and 
enthusiasm were quite amusing to witness—but for the noise. 





The Archbishop of Canterbury, as lord of the manner of Lambeth, 
has, it is understood, renewed the lease of Astley's Amphitheatre to 
Ducrow, who intends to rebuild the premises before the commence- 
ment of next season.— Globe. 
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BOZS OLIVER TWIST. 

THE greater part of this production has already appeared in the 
monthly numbers of Bentley’s Miscellany ; and the enterprising 
publisher has made the “ coming out” of his Oliver an era, from 
which to turn over a new leaf in matters of business. In a cir- 
cular, he tells those whom it may concern, that he is going to 
reduce the price of his novels, so as to accommodate all the cir- 
culating libraries at first hand; he dves not intend to take Sir 
Epwarp Butwer “ to Tegg” so soon as heretofore—or, in other 
words, he will not dispose of his unsold copies (“ remainders ”) 
until three years after publication ; and, in common with others 
of his fellows, he intends to exercise more discrimination in the 
works to be published,—which is very joyful hearing. At the 
same time, with a curious inconsistency, while Mr. BentLey 
makes Oliver Twist the pattern book of the new style of business, 
he charges (for Cru1KsHANK’s etchings, and a superior binding, 
be it admitted) a shilling more than the pattern price. 

Had this bibliopolic resolution, and the appearance of Oliver 
Twist in a collected shape, been the only points in the volumes 
before us, they would not have called fora very long notice. But 
the publication enables us to consider two questions that have 
been mooted with respect to Boz. 1. Has the author capacity to 
construct a story, or, to speak in the language of art, a fable 2— 
which point has been raised by the Edinburgh Review. 2. Has 
he the power of sustaining a continuous interest, or in other 
words, does he tell as effectively in volumes as in numbers ?— 
which, not having spoiled our relish by reading the work in the 
course of its periodical appearance, we are in a condition to speak 
of. And on both points our opinion leans to the negative. 

The story of Oliver Twist is altogether improbable. The events 
are unlike the general course of human affairs either now or at 
any other period ; and the actor who sets the whole in motion is 
an unnatural character—his motives are insufficient, his conduct 
is inconsistent. A parish foundling, such as Oliver Twist appears 
at the opening, running away from his master and falling among 
thieves, is nothing very extraordinary. It is not very extraordi- 
nary, perhaps, for a benevolent old gentleman to patronize an in- 
nocent child, whom he was the cause of wrongfully bringing be- 
fore a police magistrate ; nor for a Jew receiver of stolen goods to 
be anxious to get back an unwilling pupil, lest he should inform 
against him. Even Oliver's second escape from the gang, in the 
burglarious expedition, might be granted to the necessities of fic- 
tion. But all beyond this in the tale is a violation of nature and 
probability. Mr. Monks pursuing his illegitimate brother Oliver 
Without motive or object—hunting after a portrait and wedding- 
ring of no use to anybody—making an extravagant bargain for 
them in a dismal room over a roaring river by the solitary dip in 
a lantern, and then theatrically dropping them through a trap- 
door into the stream—together with all his wanderings in town 
and out of town in mysterious masquerade, looking the hero of a 
Minor melodrama—are a bad imitation of bad romances. Whilst 
the connexion of the benevolent old gentleman and the benevolent 
young lady with Oliver Twist, one by blood and the other by a 
family friendship, if in less bad taste, is equally improbable and 
clumsy. 

The defects here indicated are not only faults in themselves, but 
lead to one of a deeper kind, and injurious to the permanent 
standing of the work. The want of truth in the story, leaves 
all the crime and rascality of the book without a general moral 
lesson. True, indeed, all the guilty die: the wretched girl, attached 
to the ruffian Sikes, is murdered by him for holding a commu- 
nication with the benevolent old gentleman, touching Monks 
and Oliver; Sikes, after being tormented by his fears, acci- 
dentally hangs himself whilst endeavouring to escape from the 
officers; and the Jew, being taken, is left to the law, as an acces- 
sory before the fact. But their punishment is not the direct and 
necessary consequence of their life of crime: it flows from the 
fortunes of Oliver and the intrigues of Mr. Monk; both of which 
are so extraordinary that no general lesson can be deduced from 
them. 

So much for the structure and conduct of the story. As a 
whole, it is exceedingly readable, though not enchaining. Sec- 
tions once begun, we wish to finish; but this desire does not 
extend to the whole story. Part of the want of continuous at- 
traction is, no doubt, attributable to the structural defect, that 
vitiates, even when its operation is unseen; some of it to 
the necessities of periodical publication, where a certain effect 
was to be produced in a given space, without regard to the 
coming or the past. But there are other drawbacks. Boz 
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is not happy in pure narrative; he is magazinishly diffuse, as if 
spinning paragraphs : instead of shortening by concentration, he 
endeavours to make the road pleasant by reflections which are 
sometimes feeble, and by witticisms often flat. His knowledge of 
life seems mostly limited to the middling and lower class of 
Cocknies: hence, except his Londoners, and persons with pecu- 
liarities and oddities that are sw generis, his characters are 
either imitations of other authors, or the fictions of his fancy. 
Such, in the work before us, are Mrs. Maylie the benevolent old 
lady, Miss Maylie the benevolent young lady, and her lover 
young Maylie; each of them merely agreeable figures, without 
substance or individuality. The benevolent old gentleman has 
more of strength and elaboration than these, but not much more 
of general nature ; and his friend Mr. Grimwig is a useless bore. 
A portion of the something which at certain stages of the book 
almost reaches an indifference to go on, may also arise from 
the nature of the subject. We are not of those who would banish all 
that is vulgar and low from the materials of fiction; for wherever 
action, passion, and character exist, there are elements of interest 
—unless physical suffering and gross crimes sink every other 
feeling in disgust. At the same time, such materials should never 
be made the staple of a long story; because our sympathies can 
only occasionally be excited for the actors, and because, though the 
higher will always yield moral instruction to the lower, the lower 
will more rarely yield it to the higher: the ambition of Macbeth, 
the jealousy of Othello, the solitary fidelity of Abdiel, conveys a 
lesson which the humblest may apply; but no one can profit much 
from the fate of a thief save thieves themselves. In short, the 
remark of Mitton on satire may have a qualified application to 
fiction—that it should ‘not creep into every blind tap-house, that 
fears a constable more than a satire.” 

The numerous readers who have been moved to laughter or to 
sadness, led to grave reflection, or excited to horror, by some of the 
passages in Oliver Twist, may naturally ask why they and criti- 
cism so differ? The answer will be, that they have been moved 
by parts: we are speaking of the work considered as a whole, 
and testing it by a reference to time, and those models of enduring 
art with which certain over-zealous clacqueurs have challenged 
comparison. Quitting these larger views, we will go a long way 
with Boz’s admiring readers, and endeavour to point out the 
sources of their admiration, and the reasons of their idol’s success. 
The Quarterly Review, about a year ago, resolved the popularity 
of Mr. Dickens into his “ being the first to turn to aceount the 
rich and varied stores of wit and humour discoverable amongst 
the lower classes of the Metropolis, whose language has been 
hitherto condemned asa poor, bald, dispirited, unadorned, and nearly 
unintelligible slang, utterly destitute of feeling, fancy, or force.” 
That this author exhibits genius in embodying London character, 
and very remarkable skill in making use of peculiarities of expres- 
sion, even to the current phrases of the day, is undoubtedly 
true; but he has higher merits, and other elements of success. 
His powers of pathos, sadly touching rather than tearful, are 
great; he has a hearty sympathy with humanity, however de- 
graded by vice or disguised by circumstances, and a quick percep- 
tion to detect the existence of the good, however overlaid; his 
truth and nature in dialogue are conspicuous to all; he has the 
great art of bringing his actors and incidents before the reader by 
a few effective strokes ; though deficient in narrative, his descrip- 
tion is sometimes nicely true, and often powerful; and his com- 
mand of language considerable, without his style ever appearing 
forced. In addition tothese qualities, he has a manly self-reliance 
—above all pretence, and all conventional servilities of classes and 
coteries; nor does he ever, with a sickly vanity, obtrude Aimself 
upon the reader’s attention. Above all, he has genius to vivify 
his observation. Three novelists of the present day have, more 
or less, chosen somewhat similar subjects ; and it is only necessary 
to compare Boz with his competitors to see at once his preemi- 
nence. The personages of Hoox are ill-natured and farcical 
exaggerations of some prevalent weakness, often mere general ab- 
stractions without marks of individuality: the robbers of A1INs- 
wortH are dashing, roystering, high-spirited blades, with suffi- 
cient coarseness, but are drawn rather from imagination and the 
poetry of the “road” than actual life—they are the romance of 
thievery: Butwer’s “family men” in Pelham and Paul Clifford 
are only disguised dandies, with sentiments drawn from fancy and 
words from the flash dictionary. But the thieves, their comates, 
and the Londoners of Boz, are flesh and blood—living creatures. 

Besides the extrinsic circumstances which we pointed out for- 
merly* as contributing to the immediate success of this writer, a 
few others may be named. Appearing in parts, each of which 
contained something striking and readable for all ranks, his works 
were the very thing for “the press” to fasten upon, as furnishing 
a ready means of filling up blank space, without any trouble on the 
part of the journalist, beyond a hearty panegyric on the writer who 
had occupied the “abhorred vacuum ;” so that his production 
really gets a score of “ notices,” where others, however éaking, 
only.receive one. Boz also very skilfully avails himself of any 
temporary interest to give piquancy to his pages. When his mat- 
ter is not sufficiently attractive in itself, he has no objection to 
paint up to the flaring tastes of the vulgar great and small; nor 
does he scruple to avail himself of any current prejudice, whether 
popular or feelosophical, without much regard to critical exactness. 
Thus, Mr. Fang, the Police Magistrate, was a hit at Laine of Hat- 
ton Garden, whilst that functionary’s pranks were full in the public 
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mind. Theearlier workhouse scenes in Oliver Twist, with the 
hard-hearted indifference of the parochial authorities, the scanty 
allowance of the paupers, and the brutal insolence of office in the 
beadle, were intended to chime in with the popular clamour 
against the New Poor-law: but Boz has combined the severity 
of the new system with the individual tyranny of the old,—for- 
getting that responsibility amongst subordinate parish-officers 
and regularity of management came in with the Commission- 
ers. Thescenes of pauper misery, whilst Oliver is on liking with 
the parish undertaker, appear to have been suggested by some in- 
quests: and there are points thrown out by the Jew to flatter the 
opponents of capital punishment,—although the tendency of the 
work is to show that nature and habit cannot be eradicated by a 
sentimentality which contents itself with substituting a peni- 
tentiary for a gallows. These things tell with many readers, 
but they must detract from the permanence of the writer who 
freely uses them. 

To describe at length the story of Oliver Twist would be tedious, 
and unnecessary : the work, in reality, is a@ series of sketches of 
life amongst paupers and thieves,—the former done with pointand 
art; the latter very often with wonderful truth, and always with 
vigorous power. 

The chief characters are, a parish beadle—clever, but slightly 
caricatured, and depending for his effect upon externals, and the arti- 
fices of a vicious pronunciation ; Sikes, the housebreaker—the per- 
fect low and brutal London ruffian, with scarcely a touch of hu- 
manity in him, save a sense of fidelity to the gang, and at times 
some lurking feeling towards his “ woman;” Nancy, the girl 
herself, is the lowest of the low, but kept short of indelicacy with 
very nice art, and a true woman in her passions, impulses, and 
transient touches of compassion; Fagin, the Jew receiver, and 
trainer of youth to robbery and prostitution, is “ an unredeemed 
scoundrel,” and the most prominent person, laboured with great 
pains, and powerfully brought out, but, if true to reality, not 
impressing the reader with his truth. 

The following picture of Fagin and Sikes, from the new matter 
of the last volume, will give a specimen of the graver powers of 
Boz, where the melodramatist trenches upon the novelist. The 
scene is a den by Rosemary Lane: Fagin has just before discovered 
that Nancy is in communication with ** the benevolent gld gentle- 
man” who patronizes Oliver, 

It was nearly two hours before daybreak--that time, which in the autumn 
of the year may be truly called the dead of night, when the streets are silent and 
deserted, when even sound appears to slumber, and profligacy and riot have 
staggered home to dream—it was at this still and silent hour that the Jew sat 
watching in his old lair, with face so distorted and pale, and eyes so red and 
bloodshot, that he looked less like a man than like some hideous phantom, moist 
from the grave, and worried by some evil spirit. 

He sat crouching over a cold hearth, wrapped in an old torn coverlet, with 
his face turned towards a wasting candle that stood upon a table by his side. 
His right hand was raised to his lips, and, as absorbed in thought, he bit his 
long black nails, he disclosed among his toothless gums a few such fangs as 
should have been a dog’s or rat’s. 

Stretched upon a mattress on the floor lay Noah Claypole, fast asleep. 
Towards him the old man sometimes directed his eyes for an instant, then 
brought them back again to the candle, which, with long-burnt wick drooping 
almost double, and hot grease falling down in clots upon the table, plainly 
showed that his thoughts were busy elsewhere. 

Indeed they were. Mortification at the overthrow of his notable scheme, 
hatred of the girl who had dared to palter with strangers, an utter distrust of 
the sincerity of her refusal to yield him up, bitter disappointment at the loss of 
his revenge on Sikes, the fear of detection and ruin and death, and a fierce and 
deadly rage kindled by all,—these were the passionate considerations that fol - 
lowing close upon each other with rapid and ceaseless whirl shot through the 
brain of Fagin, as every evil thought and blackest purpose lay working at his 
heart. 

He sat without changing his attitude in the least, or appearing to take the 
smallest heed of time, until his quick ear seemed to be attracted by a footstep in 
the street. 

* At last,” muttered the Jew, wiping his dry and fevered mouth, “ at last.” 

The bell rang gently as he spoke. He crept up stairs to the door, and pre- 
sently returned, accompanied by a man muffled to the chin, who carried a bundle 
under one arm. _ Sitting down and throwing back his outer coat, the man dis- 
played the burly frame of Sikes. 

“* There,” he said, laying the bundle on the table. ‘‘ Take care of that, and 
do the most you can with it. It’s been trouble enough to get; I thought I 
should have been here three hours ago.” 

Fagin laid his hand upon the bundle, and locking it in the cupboard, sat 
down again without speaking. But he did not take his eyes off the robber for 
an instant during this action, and now that they sat over against each other, 
face to face, he looked fixedly at him, with his lips quivering so violently, and 
his face so altered by the emotions which had mastered him, that the house- 
breaker involuntarily drew back his chair, and surveyed him with a look of 
real affright. 

“ Wot now?” cried Sikes. ‘ Wot do you look at a man so for? Speak, 
will you?” 

The Jew raised his right hand, and shook his trembling forefinger in the air, 
but his passion was so great that the power of speech was for the moment 

one. 
’ «Damme! ” said sikes, feeling in his breast with a look of alarm. ‘ He’s 
gone mad. I must look to myself here.” 

“No, no,” rejoined Fagin, finding his voice. 
person, Bill. I’ve no—no fault to find with you.” ’ . 

“Ob! you haven’t, haven’t you?” said Sikes, looking sternly at him, and 
ostentatiously passing a pistol into a more convenient pocket. ‘ That’s luacky— 
for one of us. Which one that is, don’t matter.” , . 

*T’ve got that to tell you, Bill,” said the Jew, drawing his chair nearer, 
‘¢ will make you worse than me.” 

“ Ay?” returned the robber, with an incredulous air. “Tell away. Look 
sharp, or Nance will think I’m lost.” ; ‘ 

“Lost!” cried Fagin. ‘ She has pretty well settled that in her own mind 
already.” 

Sikes looked with an aspect of great perplexity into the Jew’s face, and read- 
ing no satisfactory explanation of the riddle there, clenched his coat collar ia his 
huge hand, and shook him soundly. 

“ Speak, will you! ” he said; “or if you don’t, it shall be for want of breath, 
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Open your mouth and say wot you've got to say in plain words. Out with it, 
you thundering old cur, out with it.” : 
 ¢ Suppose that lad that’s lying there—” Fagin began. 

Sikes turned round to where Noah was sleeping, as if he had not previously 
observed him. ‘** Well,’ he said, resuming his former position. ‘ Suppose 
that lad,” pursued the Jew, ‘ was to peach—blow upon us all-—first seeking 
out the right folks for the purpose, and then having a meeting with ’em in the 
street to paint our likenesses, describe every mark that they might know us by, 
and the crib where we might be most easily taken. Suppose he was to do all 
this, and besides to blow upon a plant we’ve all been in, more or less, of his own 
fancy ; not grabbed, trapped, tried, earwigged by the parson and brought to it 
on bread and water, but of bis own fancy—to please his own taste; stealing 
out at nights to find those most interested against us, and peaching to them. 
Do you bear me?” cried the Jew, his eyes flashing with rage. ‘* Suppose he did 
all this, what then ?” 

“What then!” replied Sikes, with a tremendous oath. “If he was left 
alive till I came, I’d grind his skull under the iron heel of my boot into as many 
grains as there are hairs upon his head.” 

“© What if I did it!” cried the Jew, almost in a yell. 
much, and could hang so many besides myself! ” 

“J don’t know,” replied Sikes, clenching his teeth and turning white at the 
mere suggestion. ‘ 1’d do something in the gaol that ’ud get me put in irons; 
and if I was tried along with you, I’d fall upon you with them in the open 
court, and beat your brains out afore the people. I should have such strength,” 
muttered the robber, poising his brawny arm, ‘that I could smash your head 
as if a loaded waggon had gone over it.” 

© You would.’ 

* Would I,” said the housebreaker. ‘ Try me.” 

“Tf it was Charley, or the Dodger, or Bet, or—” 

©] don’t care who,” replied Sikes impatiently. ‘‘ Whoever it was, I’d serve 
them the same.” 

Fagin again looked hard at the robber, and motioning him to be silent, 
stooped over the bed upon the floor, and shook the sleeper to rouse him. Sikes 
leant forward in his chair, looking on with his hands upon his knees as if 
wondering much what all this questioning and preparation was to end in. 

‘*¢ Bolter, Bolter. Poor lad!” said Fagin, looking up with an expression of 
devilish anticipation, and speaking slowly and with marked emphasis. ‘ He’s 
tired—tired with watching for her so Jong—watching for her, Bill.” 

“* Wot d’ye mean?” asked Sikes, drawing back. 

The Jew made no answer, but bending over the sleeper again, hauled him 
into a sitting posture. When his assumed name had been repeated several 
— Noah rubbed his eyes, and giving a heavy yawn looked sleepily about 

im. 

** Tell me that again—once again, just for him to hear,” said the Jew, 
pointing to Sikes as he spoke. 

“« Tell yer what ?” asked the sleepy Noah, shaking himself pettishly.” 

“ That about—Nawncy,” said the Jew, clutching Sikes by the wrist, as if 
to prevent his leaving the house before he had heard enough.” 

*€ You followed her?” 

Yes,” 

** To London Bridge?” 

“Yes,” 


“J, that know so 


** Where she met two people?” 


** So she did.” 

*¢ A gentleman and a lady that she had gone to of her own accord before, 
who asked her to give up all her pals, and Monks first, which she did—and to 
describe him, which she did—and to tell her what house it was that we meet 
at and go to, which she did—and where it could be best watched from, which 
sie did—and what time the people went there, which shedid. She did all 
this, She told it all, every word without a threat, without a murmur—she 
did—didn’t she?” cried the Jew, half mad with fury. 

‘¢ All right,” replied Noah, scratching his head; ‘ that’s just what it was!” 

*¢ What did they say about last Sunday?” demanded the Jew. 

- About last Sunday!’ replied Noah, considering. ‘* Why, I told yer that 
before.” 

“Again, Tell it again!” cried Fagin, tightening his grasp on Sikes, and 
brandishing his other hand aloft as the foam flew from his lips. 

‘* They asked her,” said Noah, who, as he grew more wakeful, seemed to 
have a dawning perception who Sikes was, ‘they asked her why she didn’t 
come last Sunday as she promised. She said she couldn’t—” 

«*Why—why?” interrupted the Jew triumphantly. ‘¢ Tell him that.” 

‘ Because she was forcibly kept at home by Bill, the man she had told them 
of before,” replied Noah. 

«What more of him?” cried the Jew. ‘What more of the man she had 
told them of before? Tell him that, tell him that.” 

“Why, that she couldn’t very easily get out of doors unless he knew where 
she was going to,” said Noah; ‘and so the first time she went to see the lady, 
she—ha! ha! ha! it made me laugh when she said it, that it did—she gave 
him a drink of laudanum.” 

“ Hell’s fire!” cried Sikes, breaking fiercely from the Jew. ‘‘ Let me go.” 

“ Flinging the old man from him, he rushed from the room, and darted 
wildly and furiously up the stairs. 

“Bill, Bill!” cried the Jew, following him hastily, ‘a word; only a 
word.” 

The word would not have been exchanged, but that the housebreaker was 
unable to open the dvor, on which he was expending fruitless oaths and vio- 
lence when the Jew came panting up. 

‘Let me out,” said Sikes; ‘*don’t speak to me—it’s not safe. 
out, I say. 

“‘ Hear me speak a word,” rejoined the Jew, laying his hand upon the lock, 
you wont be—” 

Well,” replied the other. 

** You won’t be—too—vivlent, Bill?” whined the Jew. 

” The day was breaking, and there was light enough for the men to see each 
cther’s faces. They exchanged one brief glance; there was a fire in the eyes 
of both which could not be mistaken. 

The murder follows—verging towards the horrible; and then 
scenes of Sikes’s terror-stricken wandering, his —— and death ; 
ané the trial of the Jew,—all powerful, but somewhat literal, and 
resembling Victor Huao’s school of physical horrors. These, 
however, we will leave, and take shorter specimens. One faculty 
cf the writer is, by a selection of seemingly slight, though im- 
portant circumstances, to suggest a history of foregone conclusions. 
Such is this passage— 

It was Smithfield that they were crossing, although it might have been Gros- 
venor Square, for any thing Oliver knew to the contrary. The night was 
dark and foggy. The lights in the shops could scarcely struggle though the 
heavy mist, which thickened every moment and shrouded the streets and houses 
in gloom, rendering the strange place still stranger in Oliver’s eyes, and making 
his uncertainty the more dismal and depressing. 

They had burried on a few paces, when a deep church bell struck the hour. 
With its first stroke bis two conductors stopped, and turned their heads in the 
direction whence the sound preceeded. 


Let me 





Eight o'clock, Bill,” said Nancy, when the bell ceased. 

“ at’s the good of telling me that; I can hear it, can’t I?” replied Sikes, 

‘I wonder whether they can hear it,” said Nancy. 

“ Of course they can,” replied Sikes. ‘It was Bartlemy time when I wag 
shopped, and there warn’t a penny-trumpet in the fair as [ couldo’t hear the 
squeaking on. Arter I was locked up for the night, the row and din outside 
made the thundering old gaol so silent, that I could almost have beat my head 
out against the iron plates of the door.” 

ss Poor fellows ” said Nancy, who had still her face turned towards the 
) in which the bell had sounded. “ Oh, Bill, such fine young chaps ag 
them!” 

“ Yes; that’s all you women think of,” answered Sikes. 
chaps ! Well, they’re as good as dead, so it don’t much matter.” 
_ With this consolation Mr. Sikes appeared to repress a rising tendency to 
jealousy, and, clasping Oliver’s wrist more firmly, told him to step out again. 

‘* Wait a minute,” said the girl: I woulda’t hurry by, if it was you that 
was coming out to be hung the next time eight o’clock struck, Bill. I'd walk 
round and round the place till I dropped, if the snow was on the ground and | 
hadn’t a shawl to cover me.” 

‘* And what good would that do?” inquired the unsentimental Mr. Sikes, 
“* Unless you could pitch over a file and twenty yards of good stout rope, you 
might as well be walking fifty mile off, or not walking at all, for all the good it 
would do me. Come on, will you, and don’t stand preaching there.” 

The girl burst into a laugh, drew her shaw! more closely round her, and 
they walked away. But Oliver felt her hand tremble; and, looking up in her 
face as they passed a gas-lamp, saw that it had turned a deadly white.” 

A BITTER NIGHT. 

The night was bitter cold. The snow lay uponthe ground, frozen into a hard 
thick crust ; so that only the heaps that had drifted into byways and corners 
were affected by the sharp wind that howled abroad, which, as if expending in- 
creased fury on such prey as it found, caught it savagely up in clouds, and, 
whirling itinto a thousand misty eddies, scattered it in air. Bleak, dark, and 
piercing cold, it was a night for the well-housed and fed to draw round the 
bright fire and thank God they were at home, and for the homeless starving 
wretch to lay him down and die. Many hunger-worn outcasts close their eyes 
in our bare streets at such times, who, let their crimes have been what they may, 
can hardly open them in a more bitter world. 


‘“* Fine young 


EXPRESSION OF DEATH. 

Alas! how few of Nature’s faces there are to gladden us with their beauty! 
The cares and sorrows and hungerings of the world change them as they 
change hearts; and it is only when those passions sleep, and have lost their 
hold for ever, that the troubled clouds pass off, and leave heaven’s surface clear. 
It is a common thing for the countenances of the dead, even in that fixed and 
rigid state, to subside into the long-forgotten expression of sleeping infancy, 
and settle into the very look of early life; so calm, so peaceful do they grow 
again, that those who knew them in their happy childhood kneel by the coffin’s 
side in awe, and see the angel even upon ph 


SONS OF HARMONY. 

The room was illuminated by two gas-lights, the glare of which was pre- 
vented by the barred shutters and closely-drawo curtains of faded red, from 
being visible outside. The ceiling was blackened to prevent its colour being 
injured by the flaring of the lamps; and the place was so full of dense tobacco- 
smoke, that at first it was scarcely possible to discern any thing further. By 
degrees, however, as some of it cleared away through the open door, an assem- 
blage of heads, as confused as the noises that greeted the ear, might be made 
out; and, as the eye grew more accustomed to the scene, the spectator gradu- 
ally became aware of the presence of a numerous company, male and female, 
crowded round a long table, at the upper end of which sat a chairman with a 
hammer of office in his hand, while a professional gentleman, with a bluish 
nose and his face tied up for the benefit of a toothache, presided at a jingling 
piano in a remote corner. 

As Fagin stepped softly in, the professional gentleman, running over the keys 
by way of prelude, occasioned a general cry of order for a song ; which having 
subsided, a young lady proceeded to entertain the company with a ballad in 
four verses, between each of which the accompanyist played the melody all 
through as loud as he could. When this was over, the chairman gave a senti- 
ment; after which, the professional gentlemen on the chairman’s right and left 
volunteered a duet, and sang it with great applause. 

It was curious to observe some faces which stood out prominently from among 
the group. There was the chairman himself, the landlord of the house; a 
coarse, rough, heavy-built fellow, who, while the songs were proceeding, rolled. 
his eyes hither and thither, and, seeming to give himself up to joviality, had an 
eye for every thing that wasdone, and an ear for every thing that was said—and 
sharp ones, too. Near him were the singers, receiving with professional indif- 
ference the compliments of the company, and applying themselves in turn to a 
dozen proffered glasses of spirits and water tendered by their more boisterous 
admirers, whose countenances, expressive of almost every vice in almost every 
grade, irresistibly attracted the attention by their very repulsiveness. Cunning, 
ferocity, and drunkenness in all its stages were there in their strongest aspects ; 
and women, some with the last lingering tinge of their early freshness almost 
fading as you looked, and others with every mark and stamp of their sex utterly 
beaten out, and presenting but one loathsome blank of profligacy and crime, 
some mere girls, others but young women, and none past the prime of life, 
formed the darkest and saddest portion of this dreary picture. 





MRS. POSTANS  CUTCH. 
Tus is an agreeable volume; lively, fresh, readable, and in- 
forming; and if not very profound, and in some cases rather 
cleverly hiding ignorance than imparting knowledge, yet a wel- 
come addition to our stores, as pleasantly telling something about 
a region which is curious in itself, and just now derives an addi- 
tional interest from passing events. 

Cutch is the last province of India on the frontier towards 
Persia; or, more strictly, it lies just beyond Hindostan. It is 
bounded on the west by the most easterly mouth of the Indus; 
on the north and north-east by that singular desert of salt and 
water called the Runn; and on its other sides by the Gulf of 
Cutch and the Indian Ocean. Its institutions were, and indeed 
still are, strictly feudal; the great chieftains holding their fiefs 
from the Rao, under military tenure, and their tenants holding 
under them in the same way, each being hereditary, but liable 
to forfeiture. In consequence of the disorganized state of the 
country, the “ well-disposed” solicited the interference of the 
British; and in 1816, a subsidiary treaty was formed between the 
Rao and the Bombay Government, on the usual terms,—we fur- 
nishing troops, for which the Cutchee ruler paid, together with @ 
Resident to advise upon affairs. Shortly after this connexion, it 
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was found necessary to depose the Rao, on account of his private 
profligacy and public crimes. A regency was then formed, with 
the Resident for one of its members, which administered the 
government, in the name of the young Prince, till 1834; when 
the rightful heir, who has all the virtues and accomplishments of 
sovereigns de facto, was installed in his own seat, with the British 
viceroy over him and the British troops to support him on his 
throne—and drain his treasury. ; 

The camp of this force is situated near Bhooj, the capital; and 
thither Mrs. Postans went from Bombay, in a Cutch kotia or 
coasting-vessel, to the port of Mandavie, and thence journeyed by 
Jand to her destination. Arrived there, she seems to have tra- 
versed the country, and observed the character and manners of 
its people, as well as looked at their institutions and government. 
At all events, she describes its palaces, cities, castles, tombs, and 
ruins; paints the most striking natural features which distin- 
guish Cutch; sketches the inhabitants, their usages and pursuits, 
especially the military tribes; talks about their religion, their 
music, their arts, and their literature, intermingling her notices 
of the last with specimens; besides adding a few chapters on 
miscellaneous matters. : 

As a sample of her description — picturesque, rapid, and 
glancing, but something superficial and approaching to fine writing 
—we may take her account of 

THE RUNN. 

Throughout Western India nothing could, perhaps, be found more worthy 
the observation of the traveller than the great Northern Runn; a desert salt 
plain, which bounds Cutch on the north and east, and extends from the West- 
ern confines of Guzzerat to the Eastern branch of the river Indus 5. approach- 
ing Bhooj at its nearest point, at about the distance of sixteen miles. This 
tract is of large extent, and between the months of May and October is flooded 
with salt water. During other parts of the year it is passable; but the glare 
is so great from the incrustation of salt, caused by the evaporation of the water, 
that it is seldom attempted, unless from the inducements of trade or the neces- 
sities of military duty. 

The distant aspect of the Rann resembles that of the ocean at ebb-tide; and 
as some water always remains on it, the refraction of light produces the most 
beautiful and mysterious effects, decorating it with all the enchantments of the 
most lovely specimens of mirage, whose mugic power, exerting itself on the 
morning mists, endues this desert tract with the most bewitching scenes; rock, 
and hill, and tower, palmy hillocks, clumps of rich fuliage, turreted castles, and 
Gothic arches, alike appear in quick succession, to charm and beguile the tra- 
yeller ; and 

* The wayworn spirit hath a gleam 
Of sunny vales and woods,’ 
until, again slowly dissolving in the thin ether from which their fantastic forms 
emerged, they cheat him with their fair delusions, and pass away like a dream 
of fairy land. 

There are several islands on the Runn, und a bright oasis of grassy land, 
known by the unromantie name of the Bunni. Thither, in patriarchal style, 
the shepherds take their flocks and lead a sunny pastoral life although sur- 
rounded by a desert marsh. . bt . 

The Runn abounds with wild animals; and the wolf, the boar, and the wild 
ass, claim it for their dwelling-place. The borders of the Runn being rocky 
and ge afford them perfect protection; and the vegetation on the 
marshy ground near the Bunni and ia other parts affords them excellent pasture. 
It would not be uninteresting to a zoologist to cross this singular tract. Inde- 
pendently of the peculiar and rare character of its soil and general appearance 
the natives have a custom of gathering together the whiten 3 of th 
mals they find on it, with which they mark the road, to s he trav 
during either night or day. _ “4 a 

The most remarkable animal on this vast tract is the wild ass, It is singu- 
larly marked, and stands about thirteen hands high. It is of a light fawn 
colour, with a broad dun stripe down the middle of the back, and is handsome 
and well shaped. Herodotus tel!s us, that the Medes used wild asses to draw 
their chariots of war; but it is difficult to imagine the animal controlled suf- 
ficiently for this purpose, as its nature seems peculiarly wild and untameable, 
and its fleetness enables it to distance the boldest riders. We had one captured 
on the Runn by means of a lasso, when very young: it was of smal! size, and 
a playful, pretty little creature—a sort of pet in our camp, where it was suf- 
fered to trot about as it liked, never having betrayed any desire to return to its 
native wilds. In this case, civilization had been active, for the character of the 
animal is undeniably timid. However, as no one has ever succeeded in captur- 
ing one of the species, when full grown, it is impossible to judge what degree of 
docility it might acquire by a long domestication with man; but I am induced 
to believe that the nature of the wild ass is still the same as it was in the land 
of Uz, when Job cried, “* Who hath sent out the wild ass free? or who hath 
loosed the bands of the wild ass ; whose house I have made the wilderness, and 
the barren land his dwelling. He scorneth the multitude of the city, neither 
regardeth he the crying of the driver. The range of the mountains is his pase 
ture, and he searcheth after every green thing.” 

Cutch having been overrun by the Mahometans, the followers 
of the Prophet are nominally as numerous there as in other 
parts of India; but the people being out of the world, and not 
greatly addicted to theological quarrels, they have taken something 
from the superstitions of Mahometanism and Hinduism, so as to 
form a hybrid creed. Having been educated by the English, Mrs. 
Posrans hopes that the Rao is a Christain at heart; outwardly 
he impartially complies with the formalities of both sects of his 
subjects ; and of his two thousand Jharrejahs, or military tenants, 
he does not think three could tell ‘ what their religion is.” Yet, 
amid this mixture, one sect has monastic establishments, whose 
priests are vowed to celibacy, (these are melancholy-looking fel- 
lows,) and distribute their income in alms: the tenets of another 
bear some resemblance to the philosophy of Lucretius, and (what 
48 Worth noting) the dress of their priests is very like the Roman 
toga in its general effect. 

The Jains are not polytheists, and pay no respect to the Hindu gods; but al- 
though they regard the Brahmins with great hatred, they have many customs 
incommon with them. The Jains burn their dead, pay great reverence to 
their Gurus, or spiritual teachers, and believe that a life of solitary privation 
will entitle a devotee to an absorption into the Supreme Being. They profess 
to believe in one God, whom they endue with the attributes of wisdom, power, 
eternity, and intuition ; but affirm, that the government of the world is inde- 
Pendent of him, that matter is eternal, and that the harmony of the visible 
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world is dependent only on natural and organic laws, which must be ever- 
lasting. 

Female infanticide extensively prevails amongst the Rajpoot : 
Jharrejahs, arising from a pride of caste. These military plun- 
derers can only take a wife from a tribe below them, and give a 
wife to a tribe above them. To intermarry ina tribe is considered 
incest; and as they acknowledge zo tribe above them, they are 
compelled to make away with their female children, to avoid the 
disgrace of having them remain unmarried. The infants are 
despatched by smearing the mothers’ breasts with opium. These 
feudal chieftains are not so particular in selecting their wives, 
but go to a shepherd tribe; whose girls, like the milkmaid, may 
truly say, “ My face is my fortune.” 

The Soodahs, although not a provincial tribe, may be mentioned here, as 
being intimately connected with Cutch, both by their predatory excursions and 
the intermarriages of their beautiful daughters with the Rajpoot Jharrejahs. 
This tribe reside in Wandhs, or grass huts, on the great desert of the Thurr, 
in a state of peculiar wretchedness and privation. Ignorant and barbarous, 
they pass their lives as shepherds, frequently assembling in hordes, and making 
forays across the Northern Runn, into the neighbouring provinces, and driving 
back the cattle of the villagers to their Wandhs, where they for a time subsist 
in peace on milk and the few vegetables of the jungie. 

The Soodahs find their principal source of riches in the beauty of their 
daughters, for one of whom rich Mahomedans will frequently pay ten thousand 
rupees. Rajahs and wealthy chieftains despatch their emissaries, as Abraham 
sent his servant to seek a wife for Isaac of the daughters of Nahor; and, like 
Bethuel, the Soodah father offers no objection to a wealthy suitor, but, on the 
eontrary, robs his son-in-law before his camels and servants depart. Beside 
the wells, and in the hovels of the Thurr, full many a flower of female loveli- 
ness would biush unseen but for the fame of their surpassing beauty, which 
claims and maintains its ascendancy, and transplants the blossom of the desert 
to bloom amidst the gorgeous pomp of a royal harem. It is said, that the 
Soodah women are artful and cunning; and that by these qualities they gain a 
powerful influence over the minds of their liege lords, to whom they bear little 
affection. The Soodah wife of a Rajpoot cares only for her son; and, report 
avers, hesitates little to dispose of the father, to invest his heir with the estate. 

The Soodahs themselves never intermarry, but form alliaaces with the people 
of the neighbouring provinces. From this circumstance it is reasonable to in- 
fer that the daughters inherit their fairness from their paternal ancestry; as 
otherwise it would be Jess uncommon. 

The short account of Persian literature is superficial ; nor does 
Mrs. Posrans seems to have much reading in Oriental letters; 
for she quotes, as a specimen, an altered edition of the fable from 
Pinpay of the Man and the Snake, Her sketch of the 
bardic literature of Cutch has more interest. Like most feudal 
chieftains, the Cutchees are delighted with hearing their praises 
and exploits ; and though gunpowder and bayonets have very 
much limited their own deeds, they have those of their ancestors 
to fall back upon, as well as the superstitions and legends of the 
country. Some of the bards appear to be retainers of the Jhar- 
rejah chiefs; others live by their wits and voices, having memo- 
ries that would retain more than the Iliad and Odyssey,—though 
their productions are of a different stamp. Here is one of the 
shortest. 

“Tt is related that, during the reign of a king of Cutch, named Lakeh, a 
Jogie * lived, who was a wise man, aud wonderfully skilled in the properties of 
herbs. For years he had been occupied in searching for a peculiar kind of 
grass, the roots of which should be burat and a man be thrown into the flames. 
The body so burnt would become gold, and any of the members might be re- 
moved without the body sustaining any loss; as the parts so taken would al- 
ways be self-restored. ; ; 

“ It so occurred, that this Jogie, whilst following a flock of goats, observed 
one amongst them eating of the grass he was so anxious to procure. He im- 
mediately rooted it up, and desired the shepherd who was near to assist him ia 
procuring fire-wood. When he had collected the wood and kindled a flame, 
into which the grass was thrown, the Jogie, wishing to render the shepherd the 
victim of his avarice, desired him, under some pretence, to make a few circuits 
round the fire. The man, however, suspecting foul play, watched his oppor- 
tunity, and, seizing the Jogie himself, he threw him into the fire and left him 
to be consumed. Next day, on returning to the spot, great was his surprise to 
behold the golden figure of a man lying amongst the embers. He immediately 
chopped off one of the limbs, and hid it. The next day he returned to another, 
when his astonishment was yet greater, to see that afresh limb had replaced the 
one already taken. In short, the shepherd soon became wealthy, aud revealed 
the secret of his riches to the king, Lakeh; who, by the same means, accumu- 
lated so much gold, that every day he was in the habit of giving one lac and 
twenty-five thousand rupees in alms to fakirs.” 

Besides her pen, Mrs. Posrans wields an accomplished pencil, 
and has illustrated her volume with several characteristic sketches 
of Cutchees and Cutch scenery, 

* Fakir, or holy man, 








LITERATURE OF THE ANNUALS—CONTINUED. 

OF the three, and perhaps the last publications of this class before 
us, the Picturesque claims the precedence, for the largeness and 
unity of its subject, if not for the higher character of its literature. 
The quarry Mr. Rircutg has resorted to on the present occasion 
is Versailles; the greater part of his materials being borrowed or 
taken from some French author, who has treated of the history of 
the Palace with the characteristic point and vivacity of his nation, 
but with no small share of their faults—such as exaggeration, 
startling theatrical effects, claptrap, and that substitute for feel- 
ing which is known amongst players by the name of “ mouth.” 
With all this, however, it is in a certain sense informing; is a re- 
lief and a novelty compared with the other Annuals; and forms a 
series of historical tableaux of court personages, rather glittering 
and tawdry than splendid, but perhaps, for that very reason, a fitter 
representation of the state-lackies and demireps whose careers and 
characters it chronicles. 

And it is a significant fact, that the most splendid regal palace 
in Europe has seen little else; unless it be the weakness 
of Louis the Sixteenth and the political charlatanerie of Louis 
Puitip. Begun by Louis the Great in his youth, Versailles was 
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Open your mouth and say wot you've got to say in plain words. Out with it, 
you thundering old cur, out with it.” ; 
“© Suppose that lad that’s lying there—” Fagin began. 

Sikes turned round to where Noah was sleeping, as if he had not previously 
observed him. ‘* Well,”? he said, resuming his former position. ‘‘ Suppose 
that lad.” pursued the Jew, ‘‘ was to peach—blow upon us all-—first seeking 
out the right folks for the purpose, and then having a meeting with ’em in the 
street to paint our likenesses, describe every mark that they might know us by, 
and the crib where we might be most easily taken. Suppose he was to do all 
this, and besides to blow upon a plant we've all been in, more or less, of his own 
fancy; not grabbed, trapped, tried, earwigged by the parson and brought to it 
on bread and water, but of bis own fancy—to please his own taste; stealing 
out at nights to find those most interested against us, and peaching to them. 
Do you hear me?” cried the Jew, his eyes flashing with rage. ‘* Suppose he did 
all this, what then?” 

“What then!” replied Sikes, with a tremendous oath. “If he was left 
alive till I came, I’d grind his skull under the iron heel of my boot into as many 
grains as there are hairs upon his head.” 

“What if Zdid it!” cried the Jew, almost ina yell. 
much, and could hang so many besides myself! ” 

“*] don’t know,” replied Sikes, clenching his teeth and turning white at the 
mere suggestion. ‘ 1’d do something in the gaol that ’ud get me put in irons; 
and if I was tried along with you, I'd fall upon you with them in the = 
court, and beat your brains out afore the people. I should have such strength,” 
muttered the robber, poising his brawny arm, ‘that I could smash your head 
as if a loaded waggon had gone over it.” 

** You would.” 

*¢ Would I,” said the housebreaker. ‘* Try me.” 

¢ Tf it was Charley, or the Dodger, or Bet, or—” . 

©] don’t care who,” replied Sikes impatiently. “ Whoever it was, I'd serve 
them the same.” 

Fagin again looked hard at the robber, and motioning him to be silent, 
stooped over the bed upon the floor, and shook the sleeper to rouse him. Sikes 
leant forward in his chair, looking on with his bands upon his knees as if 
wondering much what all this questioning and preparation was to end in. 

‘Bolter, Bolter. Poor lad!” said Fagin, looking up with an expression of 
devilish anticipation, and speaking slowly and with marked emphasis. ‘ He’s 
tired—tired with watching for her so long—watching for her, Bill.” 

*¢ Wot d’ye mean?” asked Sikes, drawing back. 

The Jew made no answer, but bending over the sleeper again, hauled him 
into a sitting posture. When his assumed name had been repeated several 
a Noah rubbed his eyes, and giving a heavy yawn looked sleepily about 

im. 

‘* Tell me that again—once again, just for him to hear,” said the Jew, 
pointing to Sikes as he spoke. 

“‘Tell yer what ?” asked the sleepy Noah, shaking himself pettishly.” 

“ That about—Nancy,” said the Jew, clutching Sikes by the wrist, as if 
to prevent his leaving the house before he had heard enough.” 

*© You followed her ?” 

s Yes.” 

** To London Builge?” 

“Ves.” 

** Where she met two people?” 

** So she did.” 

*¢ A gentleman and a lady that she had gone to of her own accord before, 
who usked her to give up all her pals, and Monks first, which she did—and to 
describe him, which she did—and to tell her what house it was that we meet 
at and go to, which she did—and where it could be best watched from, which 
sie did—and what time the people went there, which shedid. She did all 
this. She told it all, every word without a threat, without a murmur—she 
did—didn’t she?” cried the Jew, half mad with fury. 

** All right,” replied Noah, scratching his head ; ‘ that’s just what it was!” 

*¢ What did they say about last Sunday?’ demanded the Jew. 

ra About last Sunday !* replied Noah, considering. ‘* Why, I told yer that 
before.” 

“Again, Tell it again!” cried Fagin, tightening his grasp on Sikes, and 
brandishing his other hand aloft as the foam flew from his lips. 

‘¢ They asked her,” said Noah, who, as he grew more wakeful, seemed to 
have a dawning perception who Sikes was, ‘they asked her why she didn’t 
come Jast Sunday as she promised. She said she couldn’t—” 

“‘ Why—why?” interrupted the Jew triumphantly. ‘* Tell him that.” 

‘ Because she was forcibly kept at home by Bill, the man she had told them 
of before,” replied Noah. 

«What more of him?” cried the Jew. ‘* What more of the man she had 
told them of before? Tell him that, tell him that.” 

“Why, that she couldn’t very easily get out of doors unless he knew where 
she was going to,” said Noah; ‘and so the first time she went to see the lady, 
she—ha! ha! ha! it made me laugh when she said it, that it did—she gave 
him a drink of laudanum.” 

“ Hell’s fire!” cried Sikes, breaking fiercely from the Jew. ‘ Let me go.” 

“ Flinging the old man from him, he rushed from the room, and darted 
wildly and furiously up the stairs. 

“ Bill, Bill!” cried the Jew, following him hastily, ‘a word ; only a 
word.” 

The word would not have been exchanged, but that the housebreaker was 
unable to open the dvor, on which he was expending fruitless oaths and vio- 
lence when the Jew came panting up. 

“Let me out,” said Sikes; ‘¢don’t speak to me—it’s not safe. 
out, I say. 

“ Hear me speak a word,” rejoined the Jew, laying his hand upon the lock, 
“ you wont be—” 

* Well,” replied the other. 

** You won’t be—too—vivlent, Bill?” whined the Jew. 

” The day was breaking, and there was light enough for the men to see each 
cther’s faces. They exchanged one brief glance; there was a fire in the eyes 
£f both which could not be mistaken. 

The murder follows—verging towards the horrible; and then 
scenes of Sikes’s terror-stricken wandering, his —— and death ; 
ané the trial of the Jew,—all powerful, but somewhat literal, and 
resembling Victor Hugo’s school of physical horrors. These, 
however, we will leave, and take shorter specimens. One faculty 
cf the writer is, by a selection of seemingly slight, though im- 
portant circumstances, to suggest a history of foregone conclusions. 
Such is this passage— 

Tt was Smithfield that they were crossing, although it might have been Gros- 
venor Square, for any thing Oliver knew to the contrary. The night was 
dark and foggy. The lights in the shops could scarcely struggle though the 
heavy mist, which thickened every moment and shrouded the streets and houses 
in gloom, rendering the strange place still stranger in Oliver’s eyes, and making 
his uncertainty the more dismal and depressing. 

They had hurried on a few paces, when a deep church bell struck the hour. 
With its first stroke bis two conductors stopped, and turned their heads in the 
direction whence the sound preceeded. 


* J, that know so 


Let me 





* Eight o’clock, Bill,” said Nancy, when the bell ceased. 

“ What's the good of telling me i I can hear it, can’t 1?” replied Sikes, 

‘* T wonder whether they can hear it,” said Nancy. 

“ Of course they can,” replied Sikes. ‘ It was Bartlemy time when I wag 
shopped, and there warn’t a penny-trumpet in the fair as [ couldo’t hear the 
squeaking on. Arter I was locked up for the night, the row and din outside 
made the thundering old gaol so silent, that I could almost have beat my head 
out against the iron plates of the door.” 

ss Poor fellows said Nancy, who had still her face turned towards the 
pewe in which the bell had sounded. “ Oh, Bill, such fine young chaps ag 

em! 

“Yes; that’s all you women think of,” answered Sikes. 
chaps ! Well, they’re as good as dead, so it don’t much matter.” 
_ With this consolation Mr. Sikes appeared to repress a rising tendency to 
jealousy, and, clasping Oliver’s wrist more firmly, told him to step out again. 

“s Wait a minute,” said the girl: “ T wouldn’t hurry by, if it was you that 
was coming out to be hung the next time eight o’clock struck, Bill. I'd walk 
round and round the place till I dropped, if the snow was on the ground and I 
hadn’t a shawl to cover me.” 

‘* And what good would that do?” inquired the unsentimental Mr. Sikes. 
“* Unless you could pitch over a file and twenty yards of good stout rope, you 
might as well be walking fifty mile off, or not walking at all, for all the good it 
would do me. Come on, will you, and don’t stand preaching there.” 

The girl burst into a laugh, drew her shawl more closely round her, and 
they walked away. But Oliver felt her hand tremble; and, looking up in her 
face as they passed a gas-lamp, saw that it had turned a deadly white.” 


‘“* Fine young 


A BITTER NIGHT. 

The night was bitter cold. The snow lay uponthe ground, frozen into a hard 
thick crust ; so that only the heaps that had drifted into byways and corners 
were affected by the sharp wind that howled abroad, which, as if expending in- 
creased fury on such prey as it found, caught it savagely up in clouds, and, 
whirling itinto a thousand misty eddies, scattered it in air. Bleak, dark, and 
piercing cold, it was a night for the well-housed and fed to draw round the 
bright fire and thank God they were at home, and for the homeless starving 
wretch to lay him down and die. Many hunger-worn outcasts close their eyes 
in our bare streets at such times, who, let their crimes have been what they may, 
can hardly open them in a more bitter world. 


EXPRESSION OF DEATH. 


Alas! how few of Nature’s faces there are to gladden us with their beauty! 
The cares and sorrows and hungerings of the world change them as they 
change hearts; and it is only when those passions sleep, and have lost their 
hold for ever, that the troubled clouds pass off, and leave heaven’s surface clear. 
It is a common thing for the countenances of the dead, even in that fixed and 
rigid state, to subside into the long-forgotten expression of sleeping infancy, 
and settle into the very look of early life; so calm, so peaceful do they grow 
again, that those who knew them in their happy childhood kneel by the coffin’s 
side in awe, and see the angel even upon earth. 


SONS OF HARMONY. 

The room was illuminated by two gas-lights, the glare of which was pre- 
vented by the barred shutters and closely-drawn curtains of faded red, from 
being visible outside. The ceiling was blackened to prevent its colour being 
injured by the flaring of the lamps; and the place was so full of dense tobacco- 
smoke, that at first it was scarcely possible to discern any thing further. By 
degrees, however, as some of it cleared away through the open door, an assem- 
blage of heads, as confused as the noises that greeted the ear, might be made 
out; and, as the eye grew more accustomed to the scene, the spectator gradu- 
ally became aware of the presence of a numerous company, male and female, 
crowded round a long table, at the upper end of which sat a chairman with a 
hammer of office in his hand, while a professional gentleman, with a bluisk 
nose and his face tied up for the benefit of a toothache, presided at a jingling 
piano in a remote corner. 

As Fagin stepped softly in, the professional gentleman, running over the keys 
by way of prelude, occasioned a general cry of order for a song; which having 
subsided, a young lady proceeded to entertain the company with a ballad in 
four verses, between each of which the accompanyist played the melody all 
through as Joud as he could. When this was over, the chairman gave a senti- 
ment; after which, the professional gentlemen on the chairmano’s right and left 
volunteered a duet, and sang it with great applause. 

It was curious to observe some faces which stood out prominently from among 
the group. There was the chairman himself, the landlord of the house; a 
coarse, rough, heavy-built fellow, who, while the songs were proceeding, rolled. 
his eyes hither and thither, and, seeming to give himself up to joviality, had an 
eye for every thing that was done, and an ear for every thing that was said—and 
sharp ones, too. Near him were the singers, receiving with professional indif- 
ference the compliments of the company, and applying themselves in turn to a 
dozen proffered glasses of spirits and water tendered by their more boisterous 
admirers, whose countenances, expressive of almost every vice in almost every 
grade, irresistibly attracted the attention by their very repulsiveness. Cunning, 
ferocity, and drunkenness in all its stages were there in their strongest aspects ; 
and women, some with the last lingering tinge of their early freshness almost 
fading as you looked, and others with every mark and stamp of their sex utterly 
beaten out, and presenting but one loathsome blank of profligacy and crime, 
some mere girls, others but young women, and none past the prime of life, 
formed the darkest and saddest portion of this dreary picture. 





MRS. POSTANS' CUTCH. 
Tus is an agreeable volume; lively, fresh, readable, and in- 
forming; and if not very profound, and in some cases rather 
cleverly hiding ignorance than imparting knowledge, yet a wel- 
come addition to our stores, as pleasantly telling something about 
a region which is curious in itself, and just now derives an addi- 
tional interest from passing events. 

Cutch is the last province of India on the frontier towards 
Persia; or, more strictly, it lies just beyond Hindostan. It is 
bounded on the west by the most easterly mouth of the Indus; 
on the north and north-east by that singular desert of salt and 
water called the Runn; and on its other sides by the Gulf of 
Cutch and the Indian Ocean. Its institutions were, and indeed 
still are, strictly feudal; the great chieftains holding their fiefs 
from the Rao, under military tenure, and their tenants holding 
under them in the same way, each being hereditary, but liable 
to forfeiture. In consequence of the disorganized state of the 
country, the “ well-disposed” solicited the interference of the 
British; and in 1816, a subsidiary treaty was formed between the 
Rao and the Bombay Government, on the usual terms,—we fur- 
nishing troops, for which the Cutchee ruler paid, together with @ 
Resident to advise upon affairs. Shortly after this connexion, it 
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was found necessary to depose the Rao, on account of his private 
profligacy and public crimes. A regency was then formed, with 
the Resident for one of its members, which administered the 
government, in the name of the young Prince, till 1834; when 
the rightful heir, who has all the virtues and accomplishments of 
sovereigns de facto, was installed in his own seat, with the British 
viceroy over him and the British troops to support him on his 
throne—and drain his treasury. : ; 

The camp of this force is situated near Bhooj, the capital; and 
thither Mrs. Postans went from Bombay, in a Cutch kotia or 
coasting-vessel, to the port of Mandavie, and thence journeyed by 
land to her destination. Arrived there, she seems to have tra- 
versed the country, and observed the character and manners of 
its people, as well as looked at their institutions and government. 
At all events, she describes its palaces, cities, castles, tombs, and 
ruins; paints the most striking natural features which distin- 
guish Cutch; sketches the inhabitants, their usages and pursuits, 
especially the military tribes; talks about their religion, their 
music, their arts, and their literature, intermingling her notices 
of the last with specimens; besides adding a few chapters on 
miscellaneous matters. ‘ 

As a sample of her description — picturesque, rapid, and 
glancing, but something superficial and approaching to fine writing 
—we may take her account of 

THE RUNN. 

Throughout Western India nothing could, perhaps, be found more worthy 
the observation of the traveller than the great Northern Runn ; a desert salt 
plain, which bounds Cutch on the north and east, and extends from the West- 
ern confines of Guzzerat to the Eastern branch of the river Indus; approach- 
ing Bhooj at its nearest point, at about the distance of sixteen miles. This 
tract is of large extent, and between the months of May and October is flooded 
with salt water. During other parts of the year it is passable; but the glare 
is so great from the incrustation of salt, caused by the evaporation of the water, 
that it is seldom attempted, unless from the inducements of trade or the neces- 
sities of military duty. 

The distant aspect of the Rann resembles that of the ocean at ebb-tide; and 
as some water always remains on it, the refraction of light produces the most 
beautiful and mysterious effects, decorating it with all the enchantments of the 
most lovely specimens of mirage, whose magic power, exerting itself on the 
morning mists, endues this desert tract with the most bewitching scenes; rock, 
and hill, and tower, palmy hillocks, clumps of rich foliage, turreted castles, and 
Gothic arches, alike appear in quick succession, to charm and beguile the tra- 
yeller ; and 

* The wayworn spirit hath a gleam 
Of sunny vales and woods,” 
until, again slowly dissolving in the thin ether from which their fantastic forms 
emerged, they cheat him with their fair delasions, and pass away like a dream 
of fairy land. 

There are several islands on the Runn, und a bright oasis of grassy land, 
known by the unromantic name of the Bunni. Thither, in patriarchal style, 
the shepherds take their flocks and lead a sunny pastoral life although sur- 
rounded by a desert marsh. * * ” 

The Runn abounds with wild animals; and the wolf, the boar, and the wild 
ass, claim it for their dwelling-place. The borders of the Runn being rocky 
and precipitous afford them perfect protection; and the vegetation on the 
marshy ground near the Bunni and in other parts afiords them excellent pasture. 
It would not be uninteresting to a zoologist to cross this singular tract. Inde- 
pendently of the peculiar and rare character of its soi! and general appearance 
the natives have a custom of gathering together the whitened bones of the ani- 
mals they find on it, with which they mark the road, to guide the traveller 
during either night or day. > ° 

The most remarkable animal on this vast tract is the wild ass. It is singu- 
larly marked, and stands about thirteen hands high. It is of a light fawn 
colour, with a broad dun stripe down the middle of the back, and is handsome 
and well shaped. Herodotus tel!s us, that the Medes used wild asses to draw 
their chariots of war; but it is difficult to imagine the animal controlled suf- 
ficiently for this purpose, as its nature seems peculiarly wild and untameable, 
and its fleetness enables it to distance the boldest riders. We had one captured 
on the Runn by means of a lasso, when very young: it was of small size, and 
a playful, pretty little creature—a sort of pet in our camp, where it was suf- 
fered to trot about as it liked, never having betrayed any desire to return to its 
native wilds. In this case, civilization had been active, for the character of the 
animal is undeniably timid. However, as no one has ever succeeded in captur- 
ing one of the species, when full grown, it is impossible to judge what degree of 
docility it might acquire by a long domestication with man; but 1 am induced 
to believe that the nature of the wild ass is still the same as it was in the land 
of Uz, when Job cried, “ Who hath sent out the wild ass free? or who hath 
loosed the bands of the wild ass ; whose house I have made the wilderness, and 
the barren land his dwelling. He scorneth the multitude of the city, neither 
regardeth he the crying of the driver. The range of the mountains is his pas+ 
ture, and he searcheth after every green thing.” 

Cutch having been overrun by the Mahometans, the followers 
of the Prophet are nominally as numerous there as in other 
parts of India; but the people being out of the world, and not 
greatly addicted to theological quarrels, they have taken something 
from the superstitions of Mahometanism and Hinduism, so as to 
form a hybrid creed. Having been educated by the English, Mrs. 
Posrans hopes that the Rao is a Christain at heart; outwardly 
he impartially complies with the formalities of both sects of his 
Subjects ; and of his two thousand Jharrejahs, or military tenants, 
he does not think three could tell “ what their religion is.” Yet, 
amid this mixture, one sect has monastic establishments, whose 
priests are vowed to celibacy, (these are melancholy-looking fel- 
lows,) and distribute their income in alms; the tenets of another 
bear some resemblance to the philosophy of Lucretius, and (what 
is worth noting) the dress of their priests is very like the Roman 
toga in its general effect. 

The Jains are not polytheists, and pay no respect to the Hindu gods; but al- 
though they regard the Brahmins with great hatred, they have many customs 
incommon with them. The Jains burn their dead, pay great reverence to 
their Gurus, or spiritual teachers, and believe that a life of solitary privation 
Will entitle a devotee to an absorption into the Supreme Being. They profess 
to believe in one God, whom they endue with the attributes of wisdom, power, 
eternity, and intuition ; but affirm, that the government of the world is inde- 
Pendent of him, that matter is eternal, and that the harmony of the vieible 














world is dependent only on natural and organic laws, which must be ever- 
lasting. 

Female infanticide extensively prevails amongst the Rajpoot : 
Jharrejahs, arising from a pride of caste. These military plun- 
derers can only take a wife from a tribe below them, and give a 
wife to a tribe above them. To intermarry ina tribe is considered 
incest; and as they acknowledge no tribe above them, they are 
compelled to make away with their female children, to avoid the 
disgrace of having them remain unmarried. The infants are 
despatched by smearing the mothers’ breasts with opium. These 
feudal] chieftains are not so particular in selecting their wives, 
but go to a shepherd tribe; whose girls, like the milkmaid, may 
truly say, “ My face is my fortune.” 

The Soodahs, although not a provincial tribe, may be mentioned here, as 
being intimately connected with Cutch, both by their predatory excursions and 
the intermarriages of their beautiful daughters with the Rajpoot Jharrejahs. 
This tribe reside in Wandhs, or grass huts, on the great desert of the Thurr, 
in a state of peculiar wretchedness and privation. Ignorant and barbarous, 
they pass their lives as shepherds, frequently assembling in hordes, and making 
forays across the Northern Runn, into the neighbouring provinces, and driving 
back the cattle of the villagers to their Wandhs, where they for a time subsist 
in peace on milk and the few vegetables of the jungle. 

The Soodahs find their principal source of riches in the beauty of their 
daughters, for one of whom rich Mahomedans will frequently pay ten thousand 
rupees. Rajahs and wealthy chieftains despatch their emissaries, as Abraham 
sent his servant to seek a wife for Isaac of the daughters of Nahor; and, like 
Bethuel, the Soodah father offers no objection to a wealthy suitor, but, on the 
eontrary, robs his son-in-law before his camels and servants depart. Beside 
the wells, and in the hovels of the Thurr, full many a flower of female loveli- 
ness would biush unseen but for the fame of their surpassing beauty, which 
claims and maintains its ascendancy, and transplants the blossom of the desert 
to bloom amidst the gorgeous pomp of a royal harem. It is said, that the 
Scodah women are artful and cunning; and that by these qualities they gain a 
powerful influence over the minds of their liege lords, to whom they bear little 
affectiun. The Soodah wife of a Rajpoot cares only for her son; and, report 
avers, hesitates little to dispose of the father, to invest his heir with the estate. 

The Soodahs themselves never intermarry, but form alliaaces with the people 
of the neighbouring provinces. From this circumstance it is reasonable to in- 
fer that the daughters inherit their fairness from their paternal ancestry; as 
otherwise it would be Jess uncommon. 

The short account of Persian literature is superficial ; nor does 
Mrs. Postans seems to have much reading in Oriental letters; 
for she quotes, as a specimen, an altered edition of the fable from 
Pizpay of the Man and the Snake, Her sketch of the 
bardic literature of Cutch has more interest. Like most feudal 
chieftains, the Cutchees are delighted with hearing their praises 
and exploits; and though gunpowder and bayonets have very 
much limited their own deeds, they have those of their ancestors 
to fall back upon, as well as the superstitions and legends of the 
country. Some of the bards appear to be retainers of the Jhar- 
rejah chiefs; others live by their wits and voices, having memo- 
ries that would retain more than the Iliad and Odyssey,—though 
their productions are of a different stamp. Here is one of the 
shortest. 

“It is related that, during the reign of a king of Cutch, named Lakeh, a 
Jogie * lived, who was a wise man, and wonderfully skilled in the properties of 








herbs. For years he had been oceupied in searching for a peculiar kind of 
grass, the roots of which should be burat and a man be thrown into the flames. 
The body so burnt would become gold, and any of the members might be re- 


moved without the body sustaining any loss; as the parts so taken would al- 
ways be self-restored. 

“Tt so occurred, that this Jogie, whilst following a flock of goats, observed 
one amongst them eating of the grass he was so anxious to procure. He im- 
mediately rooted it up, and desired the shepherd who was near to assist him ia 
procuring fire-wood. When he had collected the wood and kindled a flame, 
into which the grass was thrown, the Jogie, wishing to render the shepherd the 
victim of his avarice, desired him, under some pretence, to make a few circuits 
round the fire. The man, however, suspecting foul play, watched his oppor- 
tunity, and, seizing the Jogie himself, he threw him into the fire and left him 
to be consumed. Next day, on returning to the spot, great was his surprise to 
behold the golden figure of a man lying amongst the embers. He immediately 
chopped off one of the limbs, and hid it. The next day he returned to another, 
when his astonishment was yet greater, to see that afresh limb had replaced the 
one already taken. In short, the shepherd soon became wealthy, aud revealed 
the secret of his riches to the king, Lakeh; who, by the same means, accumu- 
lated so much gold, that every day he was in the habit of giving one lac and 
twenty-five thousand rupees in alms to fakirs.”’ 

Besides her pen, Mrs. Posrans wields an accomplished pencil, 
and has illustrated her volume with several characteristic sketches 
of Cutchees and Cutch scenery, 

* Fakir, or holy man, 





LITERATURE OF THE ANNUALS—CONTINUED. 

OF the three, and perhaps the last publications of this class before 
us, the Picturesque claims the precedence, for the largeness and 
unity of its subject, if not for the higher character of its literature. 
The quarry Mr. Rircute has resorted to on the present occasion 
is Versailles; the greater part of his materials being borrowed or 
taken from some French author, who has treated of the history of 
the Palace with the characteristic point and vivacity of his nation, 
but with no small share of their faults—such as exaggeration, 
startling theatrical effects, claptrap, and that substitute for feel- 
ing which is known amongst players by the name of “ mouth.” 
With all this, however, it is in a certain sense informing; is a re- 
lief and a novelty compared with the other Annuals; and forms a 
series of historical tableaux of court personages, rather glittering 
and tawdry than splendid, but perhaps, for that very reason, a fitter 
representation of the state-lackies and demireps whose careers and 
characters it chronicles. 

And it is a significant fact, that the most splendid regal palace 
in Europe has seen little else; unless it be the weakness 
of Louis the Sixteenth and the political charlatanerie of Louts 
Puiuip. Begun by Louis the Great in his youth, Versailles was 
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finished about the time when whatever generosity or feeling he 
possessed had evaporated, and he became the stately and hypo- 
critical debauchee. Having witnessed the pageantry, the polish, 
the wit, and the vices of the Augustan age of etiquette and 
court profusion, rendered gloomy rather than grave by the dodge- 
devil sanctity of its close, Versailles was called upon to bear the 
infamous and inconceivable vices of the Regent and Lous the 
Fifteenth. Dying, a royal hypocrite, yet with the display of more 
sense of fitness than he had ever shown before,* Versailles re- 
ceived the clownish simplicity of Louis the Sixteenth, and the 
questionable morality and unquestionable imprudence of his wife ; 
and saw a long succession of changeful, timid, and treacherous 
measures, crowned by the assault upon its walls and the desecra- 
tion of its chambers by the Sans Culottes. NaApoLxon neglected 
the place. Its present owner is trying, according to Mr. 
Ritcnikg, to transform the Monarchical design of Louis the Four- 
teenth into a building more fitted to a “ Throne surrounded by Re- 
publican institutions ;” and will perhaps succeed as well in one as 
in the other. 

In the hands of a man qualified for the task, a history of the 
actors and incidents of the Palace of Versailles would be a most 
extraordinary book; for such a collection of mistresses, courtiers, 
wits, and even geniuses, kings, favourites, and ministers, with 
here and there a third-rate statesman, was never before brought 
together, whilst the materials for their display are ample. But 
the author or authors of this volume are not qualified for the 
task: skimming authorities to seize upon points, rather than 
reading them to possess their spirit, they have only produced a 
showy superficial work, which if judged by the generality of 
Annuals is very good, but if tested by any other criterion of merit 
is indifferent. 

As a favourable specimen we will cull a passage. 

A TRUE COURTIER. 

The Duke d’Antin, Madame de Montespan’s only legitimate son, possessed a 
magnificent mansion at Petit-Bourg, where he was occasionally honoured by 
the King’s visits. After his mother’s death, he paid court to Madame de Main- 
tenon, whose friendship he at last secured, as the brother of those bastards she 
was so fond of, and with whom he had always been on friendly terms. He 
performed things almost incredible, and which resemble fairy tales, in order to 
induce the King to sleep under his roof, when the court was at Fontainbleau. 
He first bribed the valets of Madame de Maintenon, entered her apartments, 
and took a plan of the room, the disposition of the furniture—even to the dis- 
arrangement in which the things were placed or carelessly thrown—even to the 
places marked in the books. Ail was found in her room at Petit-Bourg pre- 
cisely the same as at Versailles ; and to this refinement of gallantry he added a 
profusion of every thing, whether of use or luxury; nothing was neglected, all 
was magnificeat; delightful music, interminable amusements, and elegant equi- 
pages for driving. The King arrived early, walked a good deal, and praised 
and approved of every thing, except a fine avenue of chesnut-trees, one of the 
principal beautics of the place, but which shut out the view from the chamber 
in which he was to sleep. The Duke d’Antin said nothing; but the next morn- 
ing, when the King awoke, he saw from his window a most lovely prospect, 
instead of the avenue, not a vestige of which remained any more than if it had 
never existed. No one had heard the least noise; the trees were gone, and the 
ground as smooth as if it had never been broken. 

The landscape scenes of the Palace and Gardens, by CaLtow, 
and the architectural views of the exterior and interior of the 
building, by Mackenzix, are faithful, and characteristically 
peopled; but the portraits of the Mistresses of Lours le Grand 
and the Queen Marie Anroinertr, by CoLLIGNon, represent 
puppets. It may be remarked, that with all its splendour, the 
general effect of the structure is unimpressive, its extent making 
it appear low: thus the very greatness of the place renders it 
comparatively insignificant, for the eye cannot take in the whole 
at one view. 


2. The Book of Beauty has no intrinsic feature to distin- 
guish it from others of its tribe: all its marks are formal, and 
these resolve themselves into its plates being portraits of 
living women, and its contributors not merely aristocrats like 
those of the Keepsake, or mere writers like those of many other 
volumes, but a junction of the two. This combination, however, 
has not produced any thing very extraordinary, either in subject 
or execution. Lady Emme.tine Stuart Wortley writes some 
Lines on the Portrait of Lady Wilhelmina Stanhope; the Countess 
of Bixssineron takes to herself the Dutchess of Sutherland and 
Lady Fanny Cowper; aud Bensamin Dsraxti the Younger 
does Lady Mahon and the Viscountess Powerscourt; upon all 
which, were the ladies multiplied to include every beautiful woman 
living, genius itself could only succeed in an “hour propitious to 
poetry.” Sir Epwarp Lyrron Butwer writes rather an affected 
“ Ode to a Leafless Tree in June,” but with a pretty moral at the 
end of it; and Lady BLessineron has actually prevailed upon 
Lord ApincerR to charge his gray goose-quill in his old age 
in defence of the Constitution. The old lawyer has written what 
he calls a fable, (though it is really an allegorical tale,) with a 
Latin quotation and a reference to Cicero, showitg as in a mir- 
ror our happiness under the old state of things and the divisions 
following the Reform Bill, and foreshadowing the coming break- 
up of the Liberal party, in an allegory of the destruction and 
Scattering of the worshippers of the Moon. Still nothing is per- 
fect; and the Chief Justice has been guilty of a lapse we should 
not have expected in so great a master of commonplace. We 
were not “ the admiration and envy of the world’”—* the admi- 
ration of the world, and the envy of surrounding nations,” is the 
reading. 

* When the viaticum was carried into his chamber, he rose up in his bed, 
answering the remonstrances of his surgeon with—“ What! when God pays a 
— creature like me the honour of a visit, must I not get up to receive 
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As the prose of the Baron, however pleasant in its results, is 
not well adapted to our columns, we prefer, for an extract, the 
Ode of the Whig Baronet. 

ODE TO A LEAFLESS TREE IN 3UNE> 
Desolate tree, why are thy branches bare > 
What hast thou done 
To win strange winter from the summer air, 
Frost from the sun ? 
Thou wert not churlish in thy palmier years 
Unto the herd ; 
Tenderly gavest thou shelter to the deer, 
Home to the bird. 
And ever, once, the earliest of the grove, 
Thy smiles were gay ; 
Opening thy blossoms with the haste of love 
To the young May. 
Then did the bees and all the insect wings 
Around thee gleam ; 
Feaster and darling of the gilded things 
That dwell i’the beam. 
Thy liberal course, poor prodigal, is sped ; 
How lonely now! 
How bird and bee, light parasites, have fled 
The leafless bough ! 
Tell me, sad tree, why are thy branches bare? 
What hast thou done ; 
To win strange winter from the summer air, 
Frost from the sun? 
“Never,” replied that forest-hermit, lone, 
(Old truth and endless!) 
“* Never for evil done, but fortune flown, 
Are we left friendless, 
“ Yet wholly nor for winter, nor for storm, 
Doth love depart : 
We are not all forsaken, till the worm 
Creeps to the heart ! 
“ Ah, nought without—within thee, if decay— 
Can heal or hurt thee! 
Nor boots it, if thy heart itself betray, 
Who may desert thee!” 

3. The Gift, an American Annual in its third year, edited by 
Miss Lestiz, and published by Messrs. Cary and Lea of 
Philadelphia, has reached us through Mr. Titr. It ranks with 
the Forget-Me-Not and Friendship’s Offering, in point of litera- 
ture and art,—bearing in mind that the pictures are half of them 
by English artists, Mr. Sutty being the principal American 
designer. The prose sketches are of a material character, and 
the poetry displays more effort than imagination. 


SEDGWICK’S PUBLIC AND PRIVATE ECONOMY. 


THovGu an odd, this is rather an amusing volume. Mr. THrovorRE 
Szpewicx is an American political economist, of small acquire- 
ments and not very sound views, who was ordered to Europe 
for the benefit of his health, When in England, he seems to 
have travelled about, and seen a good deal; but he does not so 
much tell what he saw, as comment upon such things or sights 
as may be turned to economical account by his countrymen, or 
the world at large. His habit can only be conveyed by examples. 

At starting, he was met at New York, by a demand of 140 
dollars each, “including compensation for liquors.” As for him- 
self, our economist said nothing, but “ objected for his friend, as 
an invalid ;” though in vain—‘ there being no exemption, all 
wust pay alike ; invalids, ladies, boys over fourteen years of age, 
and all those who belong to the temperance societies.” Upon 
this hint he speaks for forty or fifty pages on the wanton extra- 
vagance of American packet-boats, and lifts up his warning voice 
against luxury on shore; giving facts and instances of what he 
means from daily customs,—without which facts, indeed, his tirade 
would be dull enough. 

When he lands at Portsmouth, every thing furnishes him with 
food for pointing a moral, either against England or America. 
Upon wooden buildings and waste he thus holds forth, and sen- 
sibly enough in matter. 

“At Portsmouth I looked in vain to see one wooden-covered house; there 
may be a shingle in the town, but I doubt it. This construction of the houses 
in England accounts, in a measure, for the few fires they have, compared with 
our bonfires of churches, stores, houses, &c. There are other causes for fires 
here not known in England. From what I saw of the careful habits of the 
people of England, I think there must be ten times as much property destroyed 
and lost here as there by carelessness and recklessness. It is equally painful 
and disgusting to see how we waste and squander. ney: 

“From the top of St. Paul’s, which looks down upon some of the most indif- 
ferent parts of London, there is not a single wooden-roof, partition-fence, stable, 
outhouse, not even a board or shingle to be seen. All appears to be one mass 
of stone, brick, and mortar.” 

Like most Americans, our tourist is delighted with stage-coaches 
and the roads, on which he dilates at length. Here is his ac- 
count of 

THE CHEAPEST OF PLEASURES. 

“ Ours was wkat is called in England a slow coach. We left Portsmouth at 
half-past 8 a.m. and reached London at about 6 p.m. ; 94 hours, 72 miles. 
Our stoppages made it slow. We dined at Ripley upon good mutton, the uni- 
form excellence of which in England is very remarkable. We paid two shil- 
lings for our dinner, and sixpence to the servant-maid who waited at table. The 
miserable meats which we get in many of the country parts of the United 
States show a poor economy. Our coach contained six seats for inside pas- 
sengers; or, as the English elliptically express it, six ‘insides. We paid for 
an inside 16s. and for an outside lls. Every working man should remember 
that all his pleasures must be paid for. As the coaches in England pay a toll 
at the turnpike gates, the traveller must pay his portion in the price o his fare. 
Eleven shillings for such a ride, over such roads, and in such a country, was one 
of the cheapest pleasures that I ever enjoyed. Such pleasures more of us coul 
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enjoy, if we would renounce our vain and costly trappings, give up our debas- 
ing appetites, eat and drivk according to reason, and then be just to each other 
in the distribution of property.” 

This is from a disquisition on temperance in general, and strong 
beer— 

“ The English common people drink beer of various degrees of strength, At 
Highgate, near London, at a village inn, I fell into conversation with a man 
who was going into London with his cart drawn by three excellent horses; the 
harness strong, clean, and in perfect order, and the cart newly painted. The 
common farming utensils in England are kept in such beautiful repair, that it 
would seem that it was designed that they should never wear out. There is 
very little poverty on the outside of things in England, and it argues much in 
favour of the manly pride of the poor people, that they are able to keep up a 
good appearance in the midst of so many trials and difficulties. This man had 
been drawing hay ; and told me that the wages of pitchers and stackers at that 
time were three and sixpence per day, but no beer. That he drank three pints 
of porter a day, and generally paid a penny halfpenny a pint. That he did not 
know any one who did not drink porter; meaning, no doubt, some kind of ale 
or strong beer. 

“In going from London to the neighbourhood of Windsor, my seat on the 
coach was next to a woman who told me that she had been a servant in a gen- 
tlenan’s family. I never failed to avail myself of such an opportunity of con- 
versation, whatever might be thought of the gentility of the thing. She said 
that she knew Lord ’s family in town, mentioning a great legal character 
whose name has long been well known in the United States; that in his town- 
house he had eleven domestics, one of whom was the butler; that a butler’s 
place in such a house was worth forty-five or fifty guineas a year; that he is at 
the head of the servants; keeps the plate; cleans it; draws the beer for the 
servants at dinner and supper; that each, as a general rule, is entitled to a pint 
twice a day; that she drank a pint at dinner and another at supper, as regu- 
larly as she drank her two cups of tea; that beer ‘was good for her; that she 
could not live without it.” I beg that the reader will observe that I do not 
rely upon the exact accuracy of all these statements, nor are they important. 
In such eases, the story is told to ilustrate some main truth, which, in this 
case, is the beer-drinking habit of the people. By this faith, that beer is a life 
preserver, the English live, and by this they die.” 

Such is the minute gossip which our American political econo- 
mist puts forth, and deems philosophy. The reader who recurs 
to the volume, will find in it a remarkable instance of a mind not 
naturally devoid of good sense, but which has been intoxicated by 
“ shallow draughts ” of learning, 








MUSICAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

Tue importance of rendering music a branch of general education, is a 
subject on which, although we have had many to sympathize with, we 
have had few to help us. Music has been so long regarded as a luxury, 
the exclusive property and possession of affluence, that many persons, 
perhaps the majority of persons, can with difficulty be persuaded that 
the power of deriving and imparting pleasure from it is given to all. 
We say to all, as we say sight and hearing are given to all, although 
some are born blind and some deaf. Singing, in this country, is taught 
with a view to individual display ; the power of exhibiting a song being 
the only object aimed at by the master or desired by the pupil; and the 
result of the instruction is usually a certain number of popular airs 
chiefly acquired by memory. Singing, as a social enjoyment, is rarely 
cultivated; and it isan enjoyment from which our habits have almost 
excluded one sex—for what gentleman learns to sing? It is this gene- 
ral ignorance upon which quacks calculate and impostors thrive; and, 
accordingly, we find them all arrayed against the diffusion of musical 
knowledge among the people: but we feel assured that the time is 
coming when their efforts will be powerless, and when we shall find 
our almost solitary efforts supported and seconded by a force of public 
opinion too strong to be resisted. Intercourse with other nations will 
do much to effect this. The example of Germany, and, we may now 
add, of Holland, Flanders, and France, speak more loudly and more con- 
vincingly than any arguments of ours, of the effect of musical educa- 
tion. And now, to shame us into imitation, comes our great American 
child. We have lately received from an unknown friend in the United 
States, some publications full of interest, and abounding with clear, 
philosophic, statesmanlike views of this subject, as well as with prac- 
tical results. 

E#They consist of an annual series of Reports from the Boston Aca- 
demy of Music; a very different thing both in purpose and result from 
the wretched humbug, dignified by the name of “ Royal,” which exists 
in this metropolis. ‘The Boston Academy took its rise from the fol- 
owing circumstance. 

In 1830, a gentleman who had recently visited Europe with a view 
to see a report on the state of education there, delivered a lecture on 
the subject at Boston, in which he stated it to be one of the branches 
of common school education in Germany and in Switzerland; the 
ability to teach singing being regarded as an indispensable qualifi- 
cation in a schoolmaster; and that in consequence of this instruction, 
the musical part of public worship was performed with correctness by 
the whole congregation, in the Lutheran and Calvinistie churches. 

“T found,” he adds, ‘‘that in addition to sacred music, there was a large col- 
lection adapted to social life; fitted to cheer the hours of weariness, to cultivate 
the social and patriotic feelings, and elevate the moral taste, without suggesting 
one evil thought or exciting one improper emotion. I had been accustomed to 
regard the pursuit of music as suited only to musicians by profession, or females ; 
and, in our sex, as the mark of a trifling or a feminine mind. It was a sur 
prise to me, therefore, to find it the companion of science and philosophy ; to 
hear it declared by one learned professor to be the most valuable, nay, indispen- 
sable relaxation to his mind; and to find another, in one of the most distin- 
guished universities in Europe, devoting his leisure to the gratuitous instruction 
of some of its students. My interest on this subject was increased as I pro- 
ceeded. In Germany and in Switzerland I found music to be the property of 
the people, cheering their hours of labour, elevating their hearts above the 
objects of sense, and filling the periods of rest and amusement with social har- 
mony, in place of riot, noise and gambling. I could rot but ask myself this 
question, Shall that which is deemed as essential to the education of the poor in 
Germany as reading, be thought too expensive a superfluity for Americans? 
shall an acquisition which is found perfectly within the reach’ of European 
peasants, which serves to cheer their hours of fatigue and elevate their minds, 
be considered as unattainable by the yeomanry of the United States?” 

In this country, supposing such an address to have been delivered, 
and any result to have followed it, the very first step, by common con- 











sent and common usage, would have been to obtain either the nominal 

patronage of a lord, or (still worse) to encumber it with his codpera- 

tion. In Boston, no such animal is to be caught; and the officers of 
its Musical Academy appear as “ Jacos Assot, President, Davip 

GREENE, Vice. President, and Jutius PaLMeEr, Secretary’’—without 

even the addendum of a “ Mr.” Its objects are thus defined : 

1. To establish schools of music for juvenile classes. 

2. To establish similar schools for adult classes. 

3. To form a class for instruction in the methods of teaching music. 

4. To form an association of choristers for the purpose of improving sacred 

music in churches. 

To establish a course of popular lectures on the nature and objects of 

church music, and the style and execution appropriate to it. 

6. To establish lectures for teachers and other persons desirous of acquiring 
musical instruction generally. 

To introduce music into schools, by means of teachers well qualified to 
convey Instruction. 

To publish circulars and essays, either in newspapers or periodicals, or in 
the form of books of instruction, adapted to further the objects of the 
institution. 

The Society engaged Mr. L. Mason (a gentleman who, we believe, 
visited this country last year) as their musical director. The Report 
of 1833 states that, at that early period, 1,500 children were receiving 
musical instruction. 

In the Report for 1834 it is stated, that the number of pupils con- 
nected with the Boston Academy had increased to 2,200. We extract 
the following passage from it, as equally applicable to England and to 
America, 

‘¢ It is not surprising that music has been cultivated so imperfectly and to so 
limited an extent, when we take into view the estimation in which it has been 
held, and the course which has been pursued in teaching it and acquiring a 
knowledge of it. Its nature has not been understood. It has often been re- 
garded as mere noise, or at best as a series of sounds piaced in a certain order, 
without any reference to expression, meaning, or power, and wholly destitute of 
utility. Who regards a knowledge of music as being useful, in any such sense 
as he does the art of reading? Yet is music a language capable of producing 
thought and emotion; a language more instinctive in its origin, more univer- 
sally prevalent and understood, better adapted to express the various emotions 
of the human soul, and more sure, when rightly used, to draw forth a response 
from other minds, than any other.” 

The Report of the following year records the progress of musical in- 
struction in various parts of the States. ‘‘ The apathy which had here- 
tofore existed on this subject” is said to be “gradually giving way in 
proportion as information is disseminated. Numerous applications have 
been made for qualified teachers, and the inducements to study music, 
with a view to teach it, are almost daily increasing in strength, A 
juster value is set upon the labours of an instructor in this department 
of education than formerly. Indeed, that it should ever have been held 
in contempt, has been owing, not to the nature of the profession itself, 
but to the character of those who have been engaged in it.” 

Whatever may have been the general estimate of the character of 
those persons in America who, in one way or other, get their living by 
music, we can hardly believe it to be so low as the prevalent one in Eng- 
land, where neither character nor talent are necessary to success, and 
where impudence and intrigue are more efficient for this purpose than 
either. Here, it is not the slightest bar or impediment to a man’s 
holding a public musical situation, that he is notoriously incompetent 
to the discharge of its duties: a ‘* Composer to the Queen,” for exam- 
ple, who has not the power to compose. A musical appointment here 
is regarded as a job—the giver having substantial reasons for conferring 
it, and the possessor only looking to what he can make of it. Truly 
is it added, in the document whence we have just quoted, that ‘‘ where 
the character of the individual is sustained, the art or science with 
which he is connected is invested with corresponding dignity; but 
where this is forfeited, it correspondingly suffers in public estimation.” 

The Report of the current year narrates the further diffusion of musi- 
cal education among the American people. Time has now been given 
to test its practicability asa general branch of instruction, as well as its 
results whenever adopted. On bota points the evidence is full and 
satisfactory—‘* The testimony of all those instructors who have en- 
grafted vocal music into their system of education is in its favour, 
without a single exception.” This is an important and encouraging fact, 
and one which renders the extension of musical knowledge throughout 

‘e principal towns in the States certain. 

Nor will such a fact be without its influence and its use here. We 
may be loth to take a lesson from our children, but, in this instance, 
we must make up our minds to do so; and the soonerthe better. The 
sooner we sow the seed, the sooner will be the harvest ; and begin as 
soon as we will, the harvest will not be reaped till the next generation. 
We must leave to our successors the pleasure and the reward of those 
labours which, though hitherto unaided, have not been in vain. The 
difficulty which is felt in America will soon be felt here—the want of 
proper instructors. The prevalent ignorance on the subject of music 
will, at present, favour the claims of pretenders andcheats. It does so 
now. In Prussia this is guarded against by an examination of every 
schoolmaster’s musical as well as other acquirements, before he is 
allowed to engage in the impertant duty of imparting instruction. 
In England the security must be more distant, and must arise from 
previous education. Ignorance is both the parent and the protector of 
quacks—the dunghill whence they spring and the nursery in which they 
thrive. With culture, all these rank and worthless weeds will disappear, 
and the produce of our soil will be vigorous and nutritious. 
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THE ARMY. 


War orFice, Nov. 20.— 8th Foot—Lieut. J.T. Liston to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
Whitly, who retires; Ensign E. Lavie to be Lieutenant, by purchase, vice Liston ; 
A. Leslie, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Lavie. 15th Foot—Lieut. Hon. C. R. 
West, from the 43d Foot, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Coventry, who retires, 42d 
Foot—Ensign A, M‘Donald, from half-pay of the Glengarry Fencibles, to be Ensign, 
vice Cameron, appointed Adjutant. 43d Foot—Ensign A. L. Cole to be Lieut, by pur 
chase, vice West, appointed to the 15th Foot; O. A. O. Gore, Gent. to be Ensign, by 
purchase, vice Cole. 95th Foot—Major-Gen. Sir J. Buchan, K.C.B. to be Col. vice 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir C. Pratt, K.C B. deceased. 97th Foot—Capt. M. Maxwell, from the 
99th Foot, to be Capt. vice Cummin, who exchanges. 99th Foot—Capt. G. R, Cum- 
min, fiom the 97th Foot, to be Capt. vice Maxwell, who exchanges; Ensign T. He 
Burgh to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Kooke, who retires; P Johuston, Gent, to be 
Ensign, by purchase, vice Burgh. 

Ceylon Rifle Regiment—Capt. T. Bonuer, from half-pay unattached, to be Capt. vice 
M. Conrady, who exchanges ; Second-Lieut, W, Price to be Lieut, without purchase 
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vice Fenwick, whose promotion, without purchase, has not taken place; Second-Lieut. 
H.C. Bird to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Mylius, promoted ; Second-Lieut. N 
Fenwick to be First-Lieut. by purchase, vice Bird, whose promotion, by purchase, has 
been cancelled ; Second Lieut. J. U, Vigors to be First-Lieut. by purchase, vice Smith, 
who retires ; G. Dorchill, Gent. to be Second-Lieut. by purchase, vice Vigors. 

Brevet—Cuapt. T. Savage, of the 33d Foot, to be Major in the Army; Capt T. 
Bonner, of the Ceylon Rifle Regiment, to be Major in the Army. 

Memoranda—The appointment of Lieut. Hollis, from half-pay 57th Foot, to be Lieut. 
in the 82d Foot, on the 19th ultimo, has not taken place. The date of Lieut. M. W. 
Becher's commission in the Ist West India Regt. has been altered to the 27th of April 
1838. The Christian names of Ensign Loftus, of the 38th Regt. are Wiilfam James, 
and not William Henry. 

Nov. 8.—Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to permit the 14th Foot to bear 
on its colours and appointments, in addition to any other badges or devices which may 
have been heretofore granted to the Regiment, the figure of a“ Royal Tiger,” with the 
word “ India” superscribed, in commemoration of its services in that part of the world, 
from the year 1807 to 1831. 

Nov. 23.—4th Drag. Guards—Cornet T. O. W. Coster to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Tyssen, who retires; E. J. ‘Turner, Gent. to be Cornet by purchage, vice Coster. 
13th Light Drags.—Cornet J. A. Cameron to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Stewart 
promoted in the 80th Foot; M. Kirwan, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Come- 
ron. Scot’s Fusilier Guards—Ensigu and Lieut. C, F. Seymour to be Lieut. aud 
Capt. by purchase, vice Sir B, B. M‘Mahon, who retires; R. D. Rodney, Gent. to 
be Ensign and Lieut. by purchase, vice Seymour. 6th Foot—Lieut-Col. T. Powell, 
from the 40th Foot, to be Lieut.Col. vice Fearon, who exchanges. 17th Foot-- Staff- 
Assist.-Surg. A, S, Thomson to be Assist.-Surg. vice Barnes, dec. 18th Foot—Capt. 
J. Grattan, from a particular service, to be Capt. vice R. Dunne, who retires upon 
half-pay unattached; Serg.-Major D. Edwards to be Ensign, without purehase, vice 
Caulfield, dec. 19th Foot—Lieut. T. R. Travers to be Paymaster, viee Fleming, 
dec. 26th Foot—Assist..Surg.W.G. Bace, M.D. from the 45th Foot, to be Assist - 
Surg. vice Baird, who exchanges. 33d Foot—Lieut. T. B. Gough to be Capt. by 
purchase, vice Savage, who retires; Ensign J. Stuart to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Gough, N. P. Giveen, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Stewart. 40th Foot— 
Crevet Col. R. B. Fearon, from the 6th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. vice Powell. who ex- 
changes. 45th Foot—Assist. Surg. P. Baird, from the 24th Foot, to be Assist. Surg. 
vice Bace, who exchanges. 49ih Foot—R. H. Garrett, M D. to be Assist.-Surg. vice 
Robertson, dec. 52d Foot—Lieut. G. Bull to be Capt. by purehase, who retires ; 
Ensiga E. Gough to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Bull; Gent, Cadet W. Corbett, 
from the Royal Mil. Coll. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Gough; Lieut. E. H. F. 
Pocklington to ba Adjt. vice Hale, promoted. 60th Foot—Sec. Lieut. Sir R | Mahon, 
Bart.§to be First Lieut. by purchase, vice Weston, who retires; Hon. A. Hope to be 
Sec. “Lieut. by purchase, vice Mahon. 70th Foot—Eusign J. M. Colston to be 
Lieut. without purchase, vice Corry, dec. ; Quartermaster-Serg. J. Webster to be En- 
sign, vice Colstou, 78th Foot—Lieut. and Adjt. J. E. N. Bull to be Capt. without 

urchase, vice O'Keefe, dec. ; Ensign A. M. Hay tc be Lient. without purchase, viee 

ddiagton, appointed Adjt.; Serg-Major F. Knowles, from the llth Light Drags., 
tojbe Ensign vice Hay; Lieut. S. M. Eddington to be Adjt. vice Bull, promoted. 
82d Foot— Lieut. E. Mackay, from the haif-pay of the 72th Foot, to be Lieut. vice 
Quill, promoted; Ensign J. C. Maclachlan to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Mackay, 
who retires; T. Lambert, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Maclachlan, 83th 
Foot—Ensign E. 8. Dickson, from the half pay of the Royal York Rangers, to be 
Ensign, without purchase. 








FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, Nov. 20. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED, 

Evans and Harpur, Kennington Cross, solicitours—Norcott and Hilton, Chester, 
saddlers—Hippisley and Hurman, East Norrington, Somersetshire, cattle-jobbers— 
Williams and Co. Worsborough Bridge, Yorkshire, boat-builders; as far as regards 
Williams—T. and J. H. Barnes, Cold Norton, Essex, farmers—-Raine and Alderson, 
Claypath, Durham, maltsters—Reid and Mark, Lower Grosvenor Street, tailors-~ 
Hardwick and Gough, Hereford, attornies—E. and S. Taylor, Holborn, hat-manufac- 
turers—Thorp and Chippendale, Leeds, haberdashers—H. K. and H. H. Downman, 
Carmarthen, tin-plate-manufacturers —W. and S, H, Sale, Manchester, coal-merchants 
—Wildgovse and Thompson, Daventry, Northamptonshire, surgeons—Alcock and Co, 
Burslem, china-manufacturers ; as far as regards J. Aleock—Squire and Fisher, Man- 
chester, butter-dealers—Robinson and Chaffey, Keinton Mandefield, Somersetshire, 
cheese dealers--Greenall and Co. Ashton-under-Lyne, ale brewers—Farrer and Co. 
Ripon and Leeds, baukers-—Barton and Lee, Coventry, watch-manufacturers —Haines 
and Thomas, Cheltenham, hotel keepers—H. and J. Godwin, Durweston, Dorsetshire, 
common-brewers-—Micklethwait and Clark, Masborough, maltsters—Horuner and Co. 
Bishop Wearmouth, sail-cloth-manufacturers; as far as regards Horner, 

INSOLVENT, 

Reppaut, Joux, Bunhill Row, carpenter. 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
Sreruens, James, East Stoneliouse, grocer, 
BANKRUPTS. 

Atves, ALexanpeR, Glastonbury, draper, to surrender Dec. 5, Jun. 1: solicitors, 
Mr. Meredith, Heathcote Street, Mecklenburgh Square; and Mr. [Tope, Wells. 

Buxcuer, Jasper, Tooting, market-gardener, Nov. 30, Jan. 1: solicitors, Messrs. 
Newbon and Evans, Wardrobe Place, Doctors’ Commons; official assiguee, Mr. Gib- 
son, Basinghall Street. 

Gurney, Joun Henry, Broad Street, Bloomsbury, victualler, Nov. 27, Jan. 1: 
solicitors, Messrs. Martineau and Co. Carey Street; official assignee, Mr. Graham, 
Basinghall Street. 

Rosinson, Mary, Leeds, bookseller, Nov. 27, Jan. 1: solicitors, Messrs. Hawkins 
and Co. New Boswell Court; and Messrs. Atkinson and Co. Leeds, 

Sirs, Davin, York Road, Lambeth, builder, Nov. 29, Jan. 1: solicitor, Mr. At- 
kinson, Clement’s Tun; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Basinghall Street. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Dec. 13, Boast, London Road, chemist—Dec. 13, Lee and Co. Lombard Street, 
bankers—Dec. 12, Munro, Great Mitchell Street, St. Luke’s, ironfounder— Dec. 18, 
Alston, Leicester, spiuner—Dec, 18, Keymer, Colchester, woollen-draper—-Dec. 13, 
Nickols and Bateson, Leeds, carpet-dealers—Dee. 15, Laird, Liverpool, merchant— 
Dec. 20, Bazley and Chapman, King Street, Cheapside, warehonsemen—Dec. 14, 
Jones, Liverpool], grocer—Dec, 12, Lee, Bristol, stock. bruker— Dec. 14, Walker, Bristol, 
sculptor, 












CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Dec. 11. 
Hocken, Maddox Sireet, tailor—Pegy, Leicester, grocer —Steains, Bunhill Row» 
grocer—M. and J. Symons, Brighton, milliners—Gomm, Birmingham, corn-dealer— 
Holt junior, Crane Court, Fleet Street, printer—Compson, Halesowen, Shropshire, 
tanner—S. and J. Williams, Manchester, leather-manufacturers—Wilkin, Wigton, 
cattle dealer —Bell, Cockermouth, hat-mwauufacturer. 


Friday, Nov. 23. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Langford and Elliott, Smithfield Market, cattle-salsemen —J. and E. Ackroyd, Brad. 
ford, Yorkshire, woolstaplers—Ford and Robinson, Norwich, brush-makers—Tompsett 
and Croft, Hoathdown Farm, Sussex—Jones and Co. Liverpool, law-stationers—Row- 
ley and Burges, Liverpool, pawabrokers—Christopherson and Clefnentson, Liverpool, 
iroumongers—Fenton and Cullum, Barbican, window-glass.merchants—Griffin and 
Surridge, Romford, attornies—N. and N. A. Partridge, Bowbridge, Gloucestershire, 
dyers—W., and W. Barton, Panton Street, Westminster, butchers—J.aud H. Cham- 
bers, Ashton-under-Lyne, tailors—Wetherell and Dibble, Osmotherly, Yorkshire, 
grocers—Somerville and Brass, Newcastle-upon-T'yne, common-brewers— Webster and 
Co. Manchester, coach-builders—Gray and Middleton, Walsall, pawnbrokers—J, G. 
Booth and Sir F. Booth, Brentford, distillers. 

INSOLVENTS. 
Burcu, WitrtaMm, High-hill Ferry, Upper Clapton, ealico-priuter, Nov. 20, 
Reynotps, Tuomas, Chipping Ongar, Essex, clothes-salesman, Nov, 23, 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
Srorrorp, Raupu, Ardenshaw, Lancashire, hat-manufacturer. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Guinert, Josepy, and Evans, Mary, St. James’s Place, Clerkenwell, jewellers, to 
surrender Dec. 4, Jan. 4: solicitors, Messrs. Robinson and Co. Charterhouse Square ; 
Official assignee, Mr. Graham, Basingliall Street. 





ay 


Happon, James, and Co. Liverpool, merchants, Dec. 10, Jan. 4; solicitors, Messrs, 
Lowe and Co, Southampton Buildings; and Mr. North, Liverpool. 

Jacons, So.omon, Great Prescot Street, Goodrnan’s Fielis, turrier, Nov. 28, Jan. 4: 
solicitors, Messrs. Kearsey and Co, Leadenhall Street; official assiguee, Mr. Johnson, 
Basinghall Street. — . 

Kino, THom:s, Southamptos, bookseller, Dec. 8, Jan. 4: solicitors, Messrs, Jenkins 
and Abbot, New Inn, Strand; and Mr. Edwards, Southampton. a3 

Mortimore, JosEPH PoLyBLank, Devonport, cabinet-maker, Dec. 5, Jan. 4: solicitors, 
Mr. Surr, Lombard Street; and Mr. Elworthy, Plymouth. ” 2 

Oputy, Cuar.xs junior, Stamford, mercer, Dec. 1, Jan. 4: solicitors, Messrs, Willis 
and Co. Tokenhouse Yard; official assiguee, Mr. Belcher, St. Swithin’s Line. “i 

Tratt, Joseru, Berners Street, Oxtord Street, plumber, Dec. 5, Jan. 4: solicitor, 
Mr. Hatherly, Great Marlborough Street; official assignee, Mr. Lackington, Lron- 
monger Lane. vs 

Wess, Kicuarp, Tooley Street, Southwark, grocer, Dec. 6, Jan. 4: solicitor, Mr, 
Collins, Bridge Street ; official assignee, Mr. Clark, Saint Swithin’s Laue. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Dec. 8, Benjumin, Jewry Street, wateh-mauutaciurer—Dec. 8, Edgley, Southborough, 
Kent, victualler—Dec. 8, Lyney junior, Limehouse, sail-maker —Dee, 14, Nainby, 
Blackfriars Road, dealer in tobacco—Dee. 19, R. aud J. P. Robson, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, builders—Jau. 1, Cook, Dover, woollen draper—Dec. 21, Hart, Edwardstone, 
Suffolk, maltster—Dec. 17, Sorsby, Sheffield, inukeeper--Dec. 17, W. aud KR. W ake~ 
ford, Andover, bankers — Dee. 17, Rothery, Wortley, Leeds, clothier—Dec. 17, Claugh- 
ton, Haydock Lodge, Lancashire, salt-manufacturer—Dec. 20, Massey, Congleton, 
Cheshire, plunnber—Dee. 17, Fox, Sheffield, iron-master, 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Dec. 14. 

Balsdon, South Moltou Street, tailor-—Smith, Salford, plamber—G ilbert, Paternoster 

Row, bookseller —Senior, Hereford, cavinet-maker. 








PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 





| Thurs. | Friday. 



























tnd Monday! Tuesday Wednes. 
ZperCent.Consols......-| 943 | 948 | 942 935 934 | 94 
Dittofor Account....e..6-) 944 944 | 94% 933 934 { 94 
3 per Cent. Reduced.,..../ 93% 934 933 93% 933 | 938 
3¢ per Cents. Reduced ....! 1003 100¢ | 100% | 1003 1003 } 1005 
New 3¢ per Cents..... = = | ety } ~ i | 102 
Long Aunuities...... 1§ 5 ~ 5 lt cee 
Bank Stock 8 perCt... ; 204 204¢ | 2044 | 2034 203% | 203} 
Iudia Stock,10g p Ct......; —— | 962 | 26l¢ | 261 61 | —— 
Exeheqaer Kills,24.padiem,} 63 pm 69 | 69 69 66 68 
India Bonds, 3 per Cent...| 63 pm 65 } 64 65 aia 62 

: ‘ ‘ i 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 

(Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday evening.) 
Alabama(payable 1863) 5 p.Ct.! —— , Mexican (deferred)... 5 p.Ct. —— 
lee age | —— | Ditto, (Ditto).....6 — | — 
Belgiam...scccse oeee 5 | 101 | Mississippi (New)..... 6 -- —_—: 
Brazilian........6666. 5 — | 78t | Neapolitan of 1824....5 — —_— 

- ; ite Se ec\5 — 93¢ 
Buenos Ayres......--. 6 — | | New York (payble.1858) 5 
Chilian ..............6 — | 95% (Ditto (Ditto les7) 6 — | — 
Colombian of 1824.....6 — | 254 | ONIO. sss eeseeereen ses 6 -j\- 
Danish............5-. 3 — | 74¢ | Pennsylvania(pay 1858) 5° — 96 
Duteh (Ex 12 Guilders) 24 — | 54 Peruvian ..cccesessees 6 — 17% 
Ditto (Ditto)... 5 — | 1008 Portuguese .....6.0066 3 20% 
French. ...ccccesesees 3 — | S2F50C Ditto ....eesecereeee FT — 74 
Ditto. ...0.+0.- we. BD — (LL0G2¢e Ditto New ...--eee0ee DO 3lt 
Greek of 1825. -5 — — Prussian... Sack =) a 
Lowisiana..coccccccces D ; 96 Russian of 1822. oe 5 — | 1 
Mextcati..cccosccesses ® — | Ditto (Metallic) ......5 — | —— 
DINO. <.ccscconcccser GO — 23 Spanish Consolidated... 5 — | (fs 

















SITARES. (Last Official Quotation during the Week,ending Friday evening.) 
Anglo-Mexicanm Mines ....--..+ — | Commercial Docks. hisses. 6500 | Ser 
ilanda oa cce seca sc ccemsneet ee Eastand West India......6++66! 110 
Brazilian Imperial ..... eeveeeep —— LOUGOD. ..eeeeee cere eeecereee | ry 
ae cae ate ll St. Katherine ...e.e. ees clang 107 
Real del Monte (Unregistered) .) —— | Hibernian Joint Stock Bank... | 5 
United Mexican ......0.+ weeee| —— | London Westminster Bank .... | 234 
Australiau Agricultural ...e60.+; == | National Provincial Bauk..... | 34% 
Canada Company .s.ee.ereeeee) 2) | Provineiai Bank of Ireland... | 43 
General Steam Navigation ...+- 238 ‘| 


HAY AND STRAW. (Per load of 36 Trusses.) 
WHITECHAPEL, 


















CUMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD, PORTMAN. 

bg 5 80s.to 110s 
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HEATRE ROYAL COVENT 
GARDEN. 

On Monday, OTHELLO. With CHAOS IS COME 
AGAIN; or the Race-ball! And the OMNIBUS. 

On Tuesday, The TEMPEST. With CHAOS IS 
COME AGAIN, And A ROLAND FOR AN OLIVER. 

On Wednesday, the LADY OF LYONS. With 
CHAOS IS COME AGAIN. 

On Thursday, The TEMPEST. With CHAOS IS 
COME AGAIN. And HIGH LIFE BELOW STAIRS. 

On Friday, WERNER, With CHARLES THE 
SECOND. 

Doors opened at half-past Six, Performances to com- 
mence at Seven. Boxes, 5s.; Second Price, 2s.6d. Pit, 
Qs. 6d; Second Price, ls. 6d. Lower Gallery, 1s. &d.; 
Second Price, ls Upper Gallery, ]s.; Second Price, 6d. 


HEATRE ROYAL ADELPHI. 
Nicholas Nickleby, the most perfect Picture of 
Living Manners since Tom and Jerry, Last Six Nights 
of The Bayaderes, 
Monday, and during the Week, 
A New Drama, called LOUISE DE LIGNEROLLES, 
The BAYADERES. 
After which NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 
Toconclude with THE BLUE JACKETS, 
Boxes, 4s.—Half-price, 2s. Pit, 2s,— Half-price, 1s. 
Gallery, ls.—Half-price, 6d. Half- price at half-past 
8. Doors open at a quarter to 6, commence a quarter to7. 


HE THAMES TUNNEL, entrance 

near the Church at Rotherhithe, on the Surry 
side of the River, is open to the Public daily (except 
Sunday), from nine in the moiming until dusk.—Ad- 
mittance One Shilling each. Both archways are bril- 
liantly lighted with gas, and the descent is by a new 
and more commodious staircase. The Tunnel is now 
upwards of 820 feet in length, and is completed to 
within a distance of 100 feet of low water mark on the 
Middlesex shore. 

By Order, J, Coartier, Clerk to the Company. 
Thames Tunnel Office, 

Walbrook Buildings, Walbrook, November 1838. 

N.B, Conveyances to the Thames Tunnel, by an 
omnibus, from Charing Cross, Fleet Street, and Grace. 
church Street; also by the Woolwich and Greenwich 
steam-boats, from Hungerford, Queenhithe, Dyer’s Hall 
Wharf, and London Bridge, every halt-hour Books 
descriptive of the Works are sold at the Tunnel, Price 
One Shilling. 


ROSBY HALL.—EDWARD TAY- 
LOR, Esq. Professor of Music in Gresham Col- 
lege, having kindly offered to give a LECTURE ou 
MUSIC in CROSBY HALL, on Taurspay Eventna, 
the 29th instant, the Subscribers to the Restoration 
are respectfully informed, that they may obtain cards of 
admission, by application to the Honorary SEcRE- 
TaRy, On or before Tuesday the 27th instant. 


LOCUTION SIMPLIFIED. 


The public is respectfully informed, that by 
means of a simple grammatical aualysis, intelligible toa 
child only ten years of aye, the hitherto complicated 
PRINCIPLES of ELOCUTION are taught in TWO 
LESSONS, by Mr. Jones, Professor of Elocution, from 
Edinburgh, who, in the course of twenty years’ practice, 
has had the honour of receiving as pupils many of the 
most learned professional men aud eminent public 
speakers in Europe. 

The various modes of delivery proper to the Pulpit, the 
Senate, the Bar, the Lecture-room, the Drawing-room, 
and the Stage, may be acquired by diligent study of the 
best models when the Principles of Elocution are under- 
stood; but without the knowledge of those principles, 
even when genius enables a speaker to improve upon the 
conventional style of his sphere, the correct utterance of 
a single sentence cannot with certainty be acquired. 

Among the advantages to be derived from Mr. J.’s ini- 
tiatory lessons is, an entire removal of the embarrassment 
too often felt by the practised public speaker, as well as 
the tyro, respecting the frequently recurring words which 
change their sound, for emphasis or for euphony, in 
almost every sentence Relief is likewise afforded to 
those persons who from weakness of voice are appreheu- 
sive of being inaudible in large public assemblies ; and tu 
them who, from shortness of breath, or bad habit, are 
afflicted with gasping im their delivery. 

Pupils are received or attended for courses of lessons, 
as heretofore, 

Stammering and other impediments of speech amelio- 
rated, 

Terms and other Particulars may be known of Mr. 
Jones, 3, Trinity Place, Charing Cross. 

“Mr. Jones has given instructions in the same art in 
Edinburgh, with the very marked approbation of the 
most eminent individuals in that rather fastidious city.” 
— Spectator. 

“ Our letters from the Modern Athens speak in very 
high terms of the eminent success that has hitherto at- 
tended this gentleman's labours.’’—London Lit. Gaz, 

















TEAM TO DUNDEE.—The Mag- 

nificent Steam-ships LONDON, DUNDEE, and 

PERTH, will sail trom Hore’s Steam Wharf, 272, Wap- 
ping. as under: 

The LONDON, Capt. Ewrne, Wednesday 28th Nov. 

—9 Morning. 
The PERTH, Capt. Srinx, Wednesday, 5th Dec. 
—10 Forenoon. 

Goods received, berths secured, and information ob- 
tained, at Hore’s Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, 
Strand; 14, Backlersbury; or at Hore’s Steam Wharf, 
272, Wapping. 

Exizasetua Hore, Agent, and Wharfinger. 
OUT.—An infallible remedy for this 
dreadful malady, in a Syrup, purely Vegetable, 
has been at length discovered by Monsieur Part 
Dusors, first Chemist and Apothecary to the Royal 
Naval Hospital at Cherbourg, and for which the King 
of France has granted hima Patent. Monsieur DuBors 
begs to announce to the English Public in general, that 
his ANTI-ARTHURITIC SYRUP is to be had and 
Certificites of its eflvacy scen at his sole Agents for 
England, Messrs, Dcxav, and Co. 37, Soho Square, Lon- 
don, The Reputation of M. Dusors and his Agents is 
@ guarantee that this is no quack Medicine, they consider 
therefore that the usual puffs are worse than useless ; 
at all events they cauuot have recourse to them, 





NTI-CORN-LAW_ ASSOCTaTION, 
No. 2, CRAVEN STREET, STRAND. 


Col. T. PEvyronner THompson, Chairman. 
Gsrorce Grore, Esq. M.P. Treasurer. 

Subscriptions are received by the Treasurer at Messrs, 
Prescott, Grote, and Co.’s, Threadneedle Street, and by 
the Secretary. 

The office is open every day from Three to Five o'clock, 
aud the Committee meets every Tuesday Evening at 
Five o’Clock. Tuomas PartRipcE, Secretary. 

November, 24. 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN LOAN, 

Contracted for in the Month of April 1837.—Notice 
is hereby given by the Colonization Commissioners for 
South Australia to the Holders of Serip Receipts for the 
said Loan. that an Instalment of Ten per Cent. upon the 
same is required to be paid at the Office of the Commis- 
sioners, 6, Adelphi Terrace, on Monday, the 15th, and 
Tuesday, the 16th of January 1839, between the hours of 
Twelve and Three o'clock. It will be necessary that the 
parties should bring with them their Scrip Receipts, in 
order that they may be stamped, and the payment en- 
dorsed upon them, By order of the Board, 

16th Noy, 1838. Row.anp HI, Secretary. 


HE UNITED MERCANTILE and 
TRAVELLERS’ ASSOCIATION, and General 
Mutual Life Assurance and Annuity Society, 68, Cheap- 
side, for securing Aunuilies to Aged Travellers, Ware- 
housemen, Clerks, and Others, and Endowments to their 
Widows and Children; and for Mutual Assurance of 
Lives and Survivorships, Granting Annuities, and the 
Purchase and Sale of Reveisionary Property and Inter- 
ests. TRUSTEES, 

The Rt. Hn.the Ld, Mayor. | James Pattison, Esq., M.P. 
George Grote, Esq. M.P. Thomas Brockelbank, Esq. 
DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor. 

Deputy Chairman—W. Hughes Hughes, Esq. F.A. 

and L.S. 

Edward Baker, Esq. 
Robert Currey, Esq. 
Thomas Dakeyne, Esq. 
Joseph Dowson, Esq. 
John Evans, Esq. 








Giles Redmayne, Esq. 
Peter Rolt, Esq. 
Joseph H. Water, Esq. 
James Webber, Esq. 
Robert Wilcoxon, Esq. 
AUDITORS. 
Mr. J. R. Cuffley. Mr. J. Stokes. 
BANKERS. 
Messrs. Prescott, Grote, Ames, Baillie, and Grote. 
Sonicrrorns—Messrs. Newbon and Evans. 

Paysic1an—George Cursham, M.D. 

Coysu.tine Surceon—E. A. Lloyd, Esq. 

The public are informed that the Directors of this As- 
sociation are now prepared to effect Assurances, grant 
Annuities, and transact the general business of the 
Association. 

And that the Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal 
may be obtained at the Office of the Association, No. 63, 
Cheapside. 
James DRANSFIELD, Actuary and Secretary. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
No.1, PRINCES STREET, BANK, LONDON, 
CAPITAL, 1,000,000/, 
DIRECTORS, 
William Bardgett, Esq. Robert Eglinton, Esq. 
Samuel Bevington, Esq. Erasmus R, Foster, Esq. 
William F. Black, Esq. | Alexander R. Irvine, Esq. 
John Brightman, Esq. | Peter Morrison, Esq. 
George Cohen, Esq. William Shand,jun. Esq. 
Millis Coventry, Esq. Henry L. Smale, Esq. 
John Drewett, Esq. Thomas Teed, Esq. 
Mepicat OFFicers. 

William Stroud, M.D. | Ebenezer Smith, Esq. Surgeon. 
Solicitor—Wm., Bevan, Esq. Old Jewry. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 

A most economical set of Tables—computed expressly 
for the use of this Establishme.t, from authentic and 
complete data, and presenting the lowest rates of Assurance 
that can be offered without compromising the safety of the 
Institution. 

Increasing Ratesof Premium on anew and remarkable 
plan, for securing loans on debts; a less immediate pay- 
ment beingrequired on a Policy for the whole term of 
life thaa in any other Office. 

Premiums may be paid either Annually, Half-yearly, 
or Quarterly,in one sum, or in a limited number of pay- 
ments. 

A Board of Directors in attendance daily at 2 o’clock, 

Age of the Assured in every case admitted in the 
Policy. 

Allclaims payable within One Month after proof of 
death. 

Medical attendants remunerated in all cases for their 
reports. 

A liberalCommission allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 





Mr. W. Williams, 











Premium per Cent. per Annum payable during 
| | ) PoaLeE 
Age.| First Five |SecondFive, Third Five | Fourth Five Remainder 














Years. | fears. | Years. | ears. | 0 Life. 
—= - = | |= 
yoj1 10/1 510/11011/116 9\2 3 8 
30;1 6 4/112 2,;119 1)/2 7 4/217 6 
40 116 1,2 4 4/214 6/3 7 3\|4 3 4 
50/216 7/3 9 4/4 55/5 6 3/613 








Peter Moraison, Resident Director 
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ENUINE PATENT MEDICINES, 
&e. Sold wholesale and retail by THOMAS 
BUTLER, Chemist, 4, Cheapside, London; and 20, 
Waterloo Place, opposite the Post-office, Edinburgh. 
Braithwaite’s Black Drop Marshall's Universal Cerate 
Cayenne Lozenges Norton’s Camomile Pills 
Cooling Aperient Powders Opode'doe—Steers’ and Cajeput 
Dalby’s Carminxtive Oxley’s Essence Ginger 
Dixon’s Antibilious Pills ommade Divine (Butler's) 
Farinaceous Food (Hards’ Powell’s Balsan of Aniseed 
Fluid Extract, or Concentrated |} Robinson’s Groats and Barley 
Decoction of Sarsaparilla Rowland’s Macassar Oil, &c. 
Frank»’s Specific Solution Seidlitz and Soda Powder 
German Corn Plaister Singleton’s Golden Oinument 
Henry’s Magnesia and Vinegar Solomon’s Balm of Gilead 
James’s Fever Powder Ve zetable Tooth Powder 
James’s Anuleptic Pills Whitehead’s Essence of Mustard 
And every other Genuine Patent Medicine of repute. 
Drugyists, &c. will be furnished with a Catalozue 
containing the trade prices, upon making a post-paid or 






















ether application. 





On Saturday Morning next, the 1st of December, 
Price 6d, Stamped, the First Number of 
THE 


OLONIAL GAZETTE, 
A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 
Published in connexion with the 
COLONIAL SOCIETY, 





Tue COLONIAL GAZETTE is intended to promote 
ove of the primary objects of the Society from which it 
emanates, namely, to collect and diffuse every description 
of Information of use or interest to those resident in or 
connected with the British Colonies and Foreign Pos- 
sessions. The principles upon which it will be conducted 
are alsu the same as those of the Society,—entire free- 
dom from any political connexions or party influences, 
and devotion to no other iuterest than that of the com- 
mon welfare of the Colonies and the Mother Country. 

The COLONIAL GAZETTE will draw its Intelli- 
gence, not only from the whole range of the Colonial 
Press, but from the communications of its own Corre- 
spondents, and of the Branch Societies connected with 
the Colonial Society in London. 

The COLONIAL GAZETTE will appear every 
Saturday Morning, and will be duly forwarded toall the 
British Possessions, in addition to its Home Circulation, 
and will be supplied by all Newsmen, 

Communications for the Editor may be sent unde? 
cover to the Secretary of the Colonia Society, No. 11, 
Waterloo Place, or to the care of Joun W. Parker‘ 
Publisher, West Strand, London, by whom also Advertise- 
ments and Books for Review will be received. 











8, New Burlington Street, November 24, 
M R BBN Tf b B-8 
WILL IMMEDIATELY PUBLISH 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS:— 


i 
EVE EFFINGHAM; OR HOME, 
By S. Fenrmore Cooper, Esq. 
Author of “ The Pilot,’’ ‘*‘ Homeward Bound,” &c. 
3 vols. Price 24s. 


MEMOIRS of CHARLES MATHEWS, COMEDIAN, 
By Mrs. Matuews. ; 
Including his Correspondence, and an Account of his 
Early Days, written by Himself. 
2 vols. 8vo. with uumerous I]lustrations. 
III 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE KINGDOM OF CAUBUL, 
And its Dependencies in 
In Persta, TartTary, and Inpra. 

By the Hon. Mounrstuart ELPHINsTONE, 
Resident at the Court of Poonah, and Euvoy to the King 
of Caubul. 

A New and Revised Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, with 
numerous Plates, 

Also, Just Published, 


I, 
OLIVER TWIST. 
By Cuartes Dickens, Esq. 
Author of “ The Pickwick Papers,” &c. 
Complete in 3 vols. small 8vo. with 24 Illustrations by 
George Cruikshank, Price 25s. 


Il. 
CAPTAIN CONOLLY’S JOURNEY TO THE 
NORTH OF INDIA. 
Overland from England by way of Persia. 

New Edition, revised, with Additions, aud Map of the 
Countries lying between England and the East Indies, 
by Arrowsmith, and other Plates. 2 vols, Svo. 24s. 
Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlingiou Street, 

Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 


LATED CORNER DISHES, with 
stroug Silver Edges and Handles. A Set of Four 
Plated Corner Dishes and Covers are offered, complete, 
for Eight Guineas; or a Sei with richly oruamenuted 
Edges, Handles, &c. for Ten Guineas. The Handles 
take off the Covers, the set thus torms Eight Dishes, 
when required. T, COX SAVOKY, Working Gold- 
smith, Silversmith, and Watchmaker, 47, Cornhill, Lone 
don, (Seven Doors from Gracechurch street.) 
N.B.—A variety of Second-hand Watches may be se- 
lected from, Price Two Guineas each, Warranted. 





——s . 
Fest OF EGLANTINE.—This 
celebrated Perfume, combining the richest odour 
of our choicest flowers with the peculiar punyency of 
essential oils, is justly esteemed the most elegaut hand 
kerchief scent and toilet requisite which bas hitherto been 
introduced ; and the unerring preterence which is inva- 
riably given to it has induced the proprietor to give it ge- 
neral publicity. “The Essence of Eyiautine is now in- 
troduced as a scent for the handkerchiet, xe. It might be 
objected that it is, at first, somewhat too powerful; this 
strength, however, quickly subsides into a sweet, agree- 
able, and lasting perfume.”’— From the Bzaw Monde. 
Prepared by Tuomas Warre, Che ist, 24, Cornhill, 
opposite the Royal Exchange, Loudon; aud Sold in Bot- 
tles, at 2s. 6d and 4s. 6d. each. sold also by his West 
End Agents, Mr. BinNiNGTON, Cuemis, 35, Haymarket ; 
Mr. WaastarF. Chemist, 122, Piccadilly; aud Mr, 
SANGER, 150, Oxtord Stieet. 


HARLES STEWART, TAILOR 
and DRAPER, 538, NORTH SIDE ST. PAUL’S 
CHURCHYARD, next to Mr. Dollond, the Optician, 
CHARLEs STEWART, in submitting his Establishment 
to the notice of the Public, assures Geotiemeu who may 
favour him with a trial, that he empiovs the First-rate 
Talent of the West End, and uses nour but the very best 
Saxony Woaded Cloths. C Srewanrr avails himself of 
the present Oppoitanity to express his gratetul ackuow= 
ledgmeuts for the support he has received since his com= 
meacement, particularly to those citizeus of the United 
States of America who have so especial y favoured him 
with their commands, 
List or Casa Prices 





Dress Coats of the Best Saxony ts d. £84. 

Woaded Cloths, irom ..........4. 212 00310 0 
Frock Coats, Lined with Silk....... 3.0 0-4 0 0 
Great Coats of Waterproof Milled 

CMDS can dcescaws tietectmencce 1a 
Rich Velvet Waisico its mi i 3 o-1 15 0 
Silk aud Satin ditto,. .....0....+6 Oils 0-1 5 0 
‘Woollen Velvet and Cassimere ditto. 012 0-015 0 
Cassimere Trousers ......-.6+ O-lL 14 0 
Plain Suit of Livery......< -- 410 0 
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Just Published, by Harvey and Darton, Gracechurch 
Street, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. cloth lettered, Price 4s. 
IN MAY. A Poem, 
In Six Books. 
By Tuomas CLaRKE. 


Just Published, 

HE DRAWING ROOM ALMA- 

NACK, on a sheet 15 inches by 12, beautifully 

decorated ia Colours and Gold in Chromo Lithography, 

an entirely new style of printing with stones, forming 

the most elegant Sheet Almanack that has ever appeared, 
Price 1s, 6d. 

Darton and Crark, Holborn Hill. 








YMNS and FIRE-SIDE VERSES. 


By Mary Howrrt. 
at illustrated, as a Companion to “ Birds and 
ow 
n the Press, Second Edition, Price 6s. 
BIRDS ND FLOWERS 4 OTHER COUNTRY 
THING 
Darton and CiarK, me Hill. 


2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
HE, RISE AND PROGRESS OF 
THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION, WITH 
HISTORICAL AND LEGAL NOTES. 
By A. J. Stepuens, M.A. F.R.S. Barrister-at-Law. 
“The laws and constitution of our own country are a 
species of knowledge in which the gentlemen of England 
have been more deficient than those of all Europe besides, 
* I think it undeniable that a competent know- 
Hl of the laws of that society in which we live, is a 
highly useful, I had almost said, an essential part of a 
liberal education.”—BracksTonE. 
London: Jonn W. Parker, West Strand. 


HE LONDON and WESTMINSTER 
REVIEW, No. LXII. will be Published on Mons 
DAY, containing: 
1, The Abolitionists : 
States. 
2. Varnhagen Von Ense’s Memoirs. 
3. Prince Napoleon Louis Bonaparte. 
4, Simonides. 
5. Yankeeana; Sam Slick, Colonel Crocket, and Major 
Jack Downing. 
6. Heloise and Abelard, by Guizot and Cousin. 
7. Songs of the Metropolis. 
8. Lord Durham’s Return. 
London: Henry Hooper, Pall Mall East. 
burgh: Apam and Cuares Brack, 


POEMS FROM THE SWEDISH, 
By R.G. Latuam, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
Lately Published, 
RITHIOF. A Norwegian Story. 
Price 68. 6d. 

“One of the most striking productions of this kind is 
Mr. Latham’stranslation of Tegner’s legend of Frithiof.” 
_ Monthly Chronicle. 

“ Free, animated, and poetical.” —Spectator. 

“ True to the spirit of the original.’’— Aflas. 

Just Published, AXEL. Price 2s. 6d, 
T. Hooxuam, Old Bond Street. 


PETER PARLEY’S TALES ABOUT ROME. 
In 1 vol. square l6mo, printed at the Chiswick Press 

and embellished with 100 Cuts by Thompson, &c. 

Price, neatly bound, 4s. 6d, 

ALES ABOUT ANCIENT ROME 
AND MODERN ITALY. By Peter PaR ey, 
Traveller, Voyager, and Storyteller. 

“While I endeavour to amuse and to communicate 
knowledge, [ shall not willingly lose any opportunity of 
implanting principles of virtue in the breasts of my young 
listeners.” 

London : Printed for Tuomas Trae, 73, Cheapside ; and 
Sold by all Dealers in Books in the United Kingdom; 
where also may be had, Just Published, “ Parley’s Tales 
about Greece.” 

SERGEANT BEL L AND HIS RAREE-SHOW. 
In 1 large vol. square 16mo. embellished with 100 Cuts, 

by Cruikshank, Williams, &c. Price, neatly bound, 


only 7s. 6d. 

QGERGEANT BELL AND HIS 
RAREE-SHOW, consisting of Eight Exhibitions, 

in which are included—The Queeu’s Visit; ‘Tournament 

of the Field of Cloth of Gold; Caravan in the Desert; 

The Spanish Armada; The Battle of Hastings; Temple 

of Carnac, &c. &e. 

“ Having found Sergennt Bell, the Raree-Showman, to 
be an amusing and instructive companiou, we cannot re- 
frain from introducing him to our young friends, whose 
encouragement, we trust, will be a cordial to the old man’s 
heart, lightening his foot in his weary trampiugs, and 
giving him fresh strength to bear the box he carries on 
his back.” 

London: Printed for Tuomas Troe, 73, Cheapside ; 
and may be procured, by order, of all Booksellers in the 
Kingdom. 


. HAZLITT. 
Just Published, foolscap 8vo. cloth, 6s, 
KETCHES AND _ ESSAYS BY 
WILLIAM HAZLITT. 
Now first collected by his Son, 
By the Same Author, foolscap 8vo. 3d Edit. cloth, 6s. 
CHARACTERS of SHAKSPEARE’S PLAYS, 

“This is a book of yreat originality and genius.”— 
Edinburgh Review. 

“ Brimful of originality, meaning, and sentiment, it 
has not met with a tithe of the popularity it deserves,” — 
Metropolitan Magazine. 

“The present volume is a gem that no true lover of the 
drama should be without.”— Times. 

CHARACTERISTICS in the Manner of ROCHE- 
FAUCAULT’S MAXIMS, 2d Edition, royal 18mo, 
cloth, 3s. 

“ A capital three shillings’ worth of three hundred and 
thirty-four maxims.’ —Sheffield Tris. 

“ We commend it to general perusal.” —Haminer. 

POLITICAL ESSAYS with SKETCHES of PUB- 
LIC CHARACTERS. 8vo. (Published at 14s.) 6s. 6d, 

SPIRIT of the AGE, or Contemporary Portraits. 
8vo. (Published at 10s. 6d.) 6s. 6a. 

Joun Tempurman, 248, Regent Street. 





Martyr Age of the United 


Edin- 
















Tn a Few Days, feap. 8vo. 


LEMENTS of the PATHOLOGY 
of the HUMAN MIND. 
Tuomas Mayo, M.D. F.R.S. 
Fellow of the College of Physicians; and late Fellow of 
Oriel College, Oxford, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





WORKS ON NATURAL HISTORY. 


I. 
YELL’S ELEMENTS OF 
GEOLOGY. 
For the Use of Beginners, with 300 Wood-cuts, 
lvol. 12mo. 10s, 6d. 
II 


LYELL’S PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY. 
Fifth Edition, with 227 Illustrations, 4 vols, 12mo, 28s, 


III. 
THE JOURNAL OF A NATURALIST. 
A New and Cheaper a with Plates, post 8vo. 
Price 9s. 6d. 


IV 
JESSE’S GLEANINGS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
Fourth Edition of the Three Series, in Two 
Pocket Volumes, with Wood-cuts, feap. 8vo. 12s, 
Vv 


SIR HUMPHRY DAVY’S SALMONIA, 
Third Edition, with Illustrations, feap. 8vo, 12s, 


SIR HUMPHRY a A Y'S CONSOLATION IN 
Fourth Baition feap. 6s. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS RELATING TO THE 
CRISIS IN THE EAST, 


I, 
IEUT.-COL. BURNES'’ 7GURNEY 
by the INDUS to LAHORE, CABOOL, and 
BOKHARA, and Description of the Countries between 
the INDUS and the CASPIAN SEA, 
A New Edition. Maps and Plates, 3 vols, feap. 18s, 
II. 
PROGRESS OF RUSSIA IN THE EAST. 
Second Edition, 8vo. 6s, 


II. 
ON THE 
USSIA. 
Second Edition, Svo. 8s. 6d. 
IV. 
MOORCROFT’S TRAVELS IN PESHAWAR, 


KUNDUZ, CABOOL, AND BOKHARA, 
Map and Plates, 8vo, Nearly Ready, 


COLONEL EVANS DESIGNS OF 
R 


vi, 
THREE VOYAGES IN THE BLACK SEA TO 
THE COAST OF CIRCASSIA, 
Plates and Map, 8vo. 10s 6d. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





NEW BOOKS, 
TO BE PUBLISHED IN A FEW DAYS, 


A 
EMOIRS OF GEORGE LORD 
ANSON, 
THE CIRCUMNAVIGATOR OF THE GLOBE, 


Jy Sir Jonw Bannow, Bart 
Uniform with the “ Life of Lord Howe,” 8vo, 
Il. 
ITS RELATIONS WITH THE 
CHURCH, 
By W. E. Guapsrong, Esq. M.P. 8yo, 


THE STATE IN 


Ill. 
MOORCROFT’S TRAVELS IN THE HIMALAYAN 
PROVINCE OF HINDOSTAN, 
Plates and Map. 2 vols. 8vo, 


ay. 
DEER STALKING IN THE FOREST OF 
ATHOLL. 
By Wititam Scrore, Esq. 
Illustrated by the Drawings of Epwin and CHARLES 
LANDsE wast _ Royal 8vo. 


LORD MAHON’S ; HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
From the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Vol, I11. and iast. 8vo, 
Vi. 
MR. HALLAM’S INTRODUCTION TO THE 
LITERARY HISTORY OF EUROPE. 
Vols. IL, 111, and 1V. 8vo, Completing the Work. 
VII. 


The Seconn Vo.ume of 
THE One NCE OF THE GREAT 
LORD CHATHAM. 
8vo. To = completed in Four Volumes, 
Joun dics Albemarle Street, 
This Day is Published, Price 2ls. bound in morocco 
elegant, or India proofs, royal 8vo. Price 2/. 12s, 6d. 


HE ORIENTAL ANNUAL, for 1839. 


Edited by Tuomas Bacon, Esq. 
Author of “ First Impressions in Hindostan.” 

“ The Oriental Annual presents itself this year under 
anew and, we must say, greatly improved aspect,”— 
United Service Gazette. 

“ Has changed its editor for the better.” — Tait, 

“ Abounds in interesting tales, legends, and historical 
rotaances, all of which are inte rspersed with most graphic 
descriptigus of scenery, &c.”—Old Monthly. 

“‘ Messrs. Caunter and Daniell’s Annual is an usurpa- 
tion of the title which belongs to that published by Tilt, 
and edited by Mr. Bacon, who has vastly improved upon 
his predecessor, and added new attractions in both de- 
partments, which throw its rival into the shade.”— Asiatic 
Journal. 

“Tn point of literary merit, there is no comparison be- 
tween the two; Mr. Bacon's reminiscences of India being 
infinitely more interesting than the vamped-up legends 
of Mr. Hobart Caunter.”—Christian Advocate. 

“A decidedly interesting and applicable yolume.”— 
Oriental Herald. 

“The legends constitute the best part of the work ; 
they have in them the richness of the costume and the 
poetical feeling of the East. ‘The pictorial illustrations 
are of a very high order of merit, surpassing any thing @ 
the kind that has previously come under our notice.’ 


Atlas. 





Cuarks T1171, Fleet Street, 








Just Published, in 8vo. Price Is. 6d. 
ETTER tothe QUEEN on the 
STATE of the MONARCHY. 
By a Frrenp of the Peoprr, 
London: SrmpKin, MarsHAtr., and Co, 


DISTURBANCES IN INDIA. 
This Day is Published, Price 4s. sewed, 


ETTERS TO THE GOVERN. 
MENT OF MADRAS and the COURT oF 
DIRECTORS, relative tothe DISTURBANCES IN 
CANARA. 
By F.C. Brown, Esq. of Tillicherry. 
Smita, Exper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 


STEAM TO a’ 
In a Few Days, witha 

HE ADVANTAGES or STEAM 

COMMUNICATION WITH INDIA. Viathe 

Red Sea, and via the Cape of Good Hope. The respec. 

tive Routes, and the facilities for establishing a Com. 

prehensive Plan by way of Egypt, compared and con. 
sidered, 

Smita, Exper, and Co, 65, Cornhill. 


THE LONDON SATURDAY JOURNAL, 
A New Cheap Periodical, 
Containing 16 4to. Pages, Price 2d. 


HE PRELIMINARY NUMBER, in 

which the Principles, Objects, and Plan of the 

Work are fully developed, is now published, and Sold by 

all Booksellers. No. 1. will appear on January 5, 1839, 

Wittram Sura, 113, Fleet Street, London; Fraser 
and Co. Edinburgh; and Curry and Co. Dublin. 








aes 








THE FAMILY LIBRARY, VOL. 66. 
In One very large Volume, embellished with Fifty-six 
Engravings, Price 5s. bound in cloth, 


HE CHRONICLES OF LONDON 
BRIDGE, 
By An Antiquary. 
Forming Volume 66 of the Family Library. 
London: Printed for Tuomas 'Tece, 73, Che apside; 
and may be procured, by order, of all other Booksellers. 





Now Ready, Price 2s. 6d. 
HE SPORTING ALMANAC, 1839. 
Embellished by Twelve Engravings on Steel, 
by Beckwiru. 

Contents: A complete Almanac —Fasts and Festivals 
—Chronology of Sporting Events —Tide Table—The Dog 
Doctor—The Horse Doctor—Fisherman’s Vade Mecam 
—Legal Sportsman—Racing Calendar— List of Packs of 
Hounds, from information supplied by the Masters— 
Yacht Clubs — Obituary, &c. — Cattle Fairs —Useful 
Tables. 

E. Cuvurton, 26, Holles Street; and all Booksellers. 


“Just Published, in 1 vol. raya a and Vignette, 
rice Y4s.¢ 
HE WORKS OF “BEN JONSON, 
With a Memoir. 
By Barry Cornwatt, 
Also, in 1] vol. as a Companion to the above, 
Price 20s. cloth, 
THE DRAMATIC Rete OF WILLIAM 
SHAKSPEARE, 
With Remarks on his Life and Writings. 
By Tuomas CaMPBELL. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 


3, St. James’s Square, Nov. 1338, 

Just Published, 

N EMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND 
ADVENTURES of COLONEL MACERONI, 

late Aide-de-camp to Joachim Murat, King of } Naples, 

2 vols. demy 8vo. 

“The most amusing book that has fora long time 
fallen in our way; nor is the power of amusement its 
only recommendation. Fanciful and eccentric, it presents 
much originality of fact with a racy smartness of man- 
ner, abounding i in anecdote and the most graphic illustra~ 
tions of life and character, habits and customs,.”— Naval 
and Miliary Gazette. (5966 ) 

London : Joun Macrone, St. James’s Square, 





Agents: Dublin: John Cumming. Edinburgh: Bell 
and Bradfute. Glasgow: D, Campbell, L iverpool : Ww. 
Grapel. 





Just Published, the 24 Edition, Price 2s. 6d. 
HE PHILOSOPHY of ACQUISI- 
TIVENESS, showing its Uses and Abuses, with 
numerous Illustrations, and Three Etchings. 
y D. G. GoyperR, 

Member of the / Papatae Phrenological Society. 
Author of “ An Epitome of Phrenology,” “ Phrenological 
Chart,” &c. &c. and Lecturer on the Science. 

Also, Price 6d 3d Edition, 

AN EPITOME OF PHRENOLOGY, 

Also, 12th Edition, 

A PHRENOLOGICAL CHART. Price 6d. 

Joun M‘Leop, Glasgow ; Maci.acanan and Stewart, 
Edinburgh ; and SIMPKIN, Marsuatr., and Co, London 


T. HILL, Medical Bookseller, Great Windmill Street, 
Haymarket, has Just Published, 
New Editions of the following y interesting and important 

Meprcar and Surarca, Worxs: No. 1. Price 2s, 6d. 

PRACTICAL ESSAY on the DEBI- 
LITIES of the GENERATIVE SYSTEM, their 
Varieties, Causes, Treatment, and Cure. By a Member 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, London, and Surgeon 
to a Metropolitan Infirmary. 
No. II. Price 3s. ’ 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the TREATMENT 
and CURE of STRICTURES of the URETHRA; 
wherein is recommended a New and Improved Method of 
Treatment, its efficacy being illustrated by a variety of 
highly interesting Cases. By C. B. Courtenay, M. D. 

2, Great Marlborough Street. 
No. III, Price 4s. 

An HISTORICAL and PRACTICAL TREATISE 
ou SYPHILIS; its Varieties, their Treatment, and Cure. 
With coucluding Observations on an Improved Mode of 
Treatment adopted by the Author for the Cure of Gonor- 
thea, and all Urethral Disorders. By C. B. CourTENAY, 
M.D. 42, Great Marlborough Street. 

Sold by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court ; 
Onwhyn, Catherine Street, Strand; Templeman, Regent 
Street, London; Barlow, Birmingham; Ross and Night+ 
ingale, Liverpool; and all Booksellers in Town and 
Country, 





XUM 


——— 





THE SPECTATOR. 


1123 








3, St. James's Square, 24th Nov. 1833. 
On Monday, the 26th, will 'be Published, Price 2s. 6d. 
HE MUTUAL RIGHTS of HUS- 
BAND ‘end WIFE. 
With the Draft of a Bill to replace that of Mr, Sergeant 
Talfourd for the Custedy-sf Infants. 
By ‘R. Mens, Esq. 
Hues Cunnrneuay, St. James’s Square, 





“Price, bound, S. 


3s, 6d. 
RUMEK’S KEY to the FRENCH 
TONGUE 


New Edition, Revised and Corrected, 
By L.T. Ventovrviac. 
Durav and Co, 37, Soho Square ; WarrraKeER and Co. ; 
and Poo.e end Epwarps, Ave Maria Lane. 





This Day, in 2 vols, 8vo, Price 24s, with numerous 


Illustrations, 


USIC and FRIENDS; or, Pleasant 
Recollections of a Dilettante. 
By Wittiam GarDINeR, 
Author of “ The Music of Nature,’ 
London: Loneman, Orme, and Co. 


DETAILED CATALOGUE OF 
THE CONTENTS OF DR. LARDNER’S 
CYCLOPDIA may be had of all Booksellers. 

N.B. All the works which are completed (marked * in 
the Catalogue) may be had neatly bound in fancy c!oth, 
lettered, with separate and appropriate Titlepages, with- 
out any increase of price. 

London: Loneman, ORME, and Co,; & Joun Taytor. 








Tn 12mo. boards, 4s. 6d. 
A NEW GUIDE to GERMAN and 
ENGLISH CONVERSATION; consisting of 
Modera Phrases, Dialogues, Idioms, Proverbs, and a 
copious Vocabulary, with Tables of German Moneys, 
Weights, and Measures. For the Use of Travellers, 
Schools, aud Private Students. 
By J. Rowsornam, F,R.A.S. 

Author of German Lessons, a German Grammar, &c. 

London; Durav and Co, 37, Soho Square. 


~ This Day is Published, Vols. 1 and 2,8vo. 
EMOIRES SECRETS. 
(De 1770 a 1830). 
Par M. le Comte D’ALLonvILLE, 

Autuer des “ Mémoires tires des Papiers d’un Homme 

d’Etat.” 

These Memoirs by the celebrated Author of “ Meé- 
moires d’un Homme d’Etat,” are creating great sensation 
in Paris, 

London: Dunav and Co. 37, Soho Square. 





Or Saturday, December 1, will be Published, 
HE PICTORIAL EDITION OF 
OF SHAKSPERE. 
Part II. KING JOHN. Price Qs. 6d. 

THE QUARTO PICTORIAL BIBLE, Part XII. 
Price 5s. to be completed in about 16 Monthly Parts, 
forming Four handsome Volumes. The First and Second 
Volumes have been completed, and may be had, bound 
incloth, Price 1/. 2s. 6d, each. 

THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
Part XXII. Price 2s. The Work is also published in 
Weekly Numbers, Price 6d. each, 

THE PORTRAIT ILLUSTRATIONS of the PIC- 
TORIAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, Part X. Price 
2s. Tobe completed in Twenty Monthly Parts. The 
Portraits contained in Part X. are—Handel, Dollond, 
Bradley, aud Hogarth. 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENTS. 
A new Translation, by E. W. Lane, with numerous Wood 
cut Illustrations, after Designs by W. Harvey, Part 
VIII. Price 2s.6d. To be completed in 3 vols. 

THE JOURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL SO- 
CIETY of LONDON. No. VIIL. Price 1s. 6d. 

London: Caartes Kniout & Co. Ludgate Street. 

Inder the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion 

of ached Breton’ 1 wr 
On Saturday, December 1, will be Published, 
HE PENNY MAGAZINE, Part 
LXXX. Price 6d. 

Six Volumes of the Penny Macazine have been com: 
pleted, and may be had uniformly bound in cloth, Price 
78. 6d. each, except Volume I. which is 6s. 

THE PENNY CYCLOPZDIA, 
Price Ls. 6d. 

Twelve Volumes are now published, Price 7s. 6d. each, 
uniformly bound in cloth, and may be obtained through 
every Bookseller. 

THE PENSY CYCLOPZDIA, Vol. VI. Part II. 
Price 3°, _ A reissue of the“ Penny Cyclopedia” in Half- 
Volumes has been undertaken, as by this arrangement 
New Subse, by @ moderate periodical outlay, will 
be enabled to compieie the work simultaneously with the 
purchasers of the current edition. 

THE LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINING KNOW- 
LEDGE, Part LXXXIII. being the Menacerizs, Vol. 
IIlI.—Part 1, Monkeys, Lemurs, and Opossums. Price 
2s. sewed, 

The Volume, forming Vol. XLII. of the Series, will be 
completed on the Ist January 1839, Price 4s. 6d. bound 
in cloth; and any of the precediug volumes of the series 
may be had, uniformly bound, at the same price, or, with 
gilt edges, at 5s. 

London: Cuartes Kyicut and Co. Ludgate Street. 

INDUSTRIAL GUIDE-BOOKS, 
On the lst December will be Published, 


I. 
HE GUIDE TO TRADE. 


Tue PLumbeER, Patnrer, and GuaziER, 
Illustrated with Wood cuts, Price 1s. 





Part LXXI. 


The following Works of this Series have been already 
Published ; -— 

GUIDE TO SERVICE—Tue Marp or Aur Worx, 
New Edition, Price 8d. Tue Lapy’s Marp, Price ls. 
Tae Dairy Maron, Price 8s. 

GUIDE TO TRADE—Tue Parner, Price 1s, Tue 
Cuemisr anp Drueearst, Price Sd. 

To supply a manifest deficiency in the books already 
published for the education of the industrial classes, the 
Publishers have undertaken a series of works, (which 
will be brought out at the cheapest rate,) whose chief 
object is to prepare young persous for the choice of an 
occupation, by instructing them in the peculiar duties, 
and, as far as requisite, in the technical details of the 
Various departments of Service or Trape in which they 
are likely to be engaged as they advance in life, It is of 
course not contemplated herein to teach every thing that 
should be known in a Trade, or to point out the whole 
details of a Service,—but to give such a general know- 
ledge of the occupations which the mass of the people are 
called upon to follow, as may prepare the young for the 
proper discharge of their duties, and syste atize much 
of the practical information which the adult has now, in 
most cases, to learn without a Guide. These works will, 
collectively, contain a mass of authentic and amusing in- 
formation on the various departments of industry in this 
country, which will be useful and interesting to all 
readers, They will be illustrated, when necessary, with 
numerous explanatory wood cuts, : 
London: Cuarues Kyiczr and Co, 22, Ludgate Street, 





This Day is Published, in3 vols. feap. 8vo. Price 18s. 
cloth lettered, 


HE HISTORY OF RUSSIA. 


By Rosert Bett, Esq. 
“ Of the present history we can conscientiously speak 
in the highest terms: its information is copious, its style 
is eloquent, and it is evidently penned by a fearless 
thinker, who does not shrink from the avowal of his opi- 
nions—opinions that time must and will diffuse amid all 
classes.” — Sunday Times. 
London; Loneman and Co.; aud Joun Tay1or. 
NEW WORK BY MR. JAMES, 
This Day is Published, : 
BOOK OF THE PASSIONS. 
By G. P. R. James, Esq. 
Author of “‘ The Robber,” “ The Gipsy,’’ &c. &e. 
Containing Six Tales; Love ~ Jealousy — Despair— 
Hatred—Revenge—Remorse. Royal 8vo. with 16 splen- 
did Engravings, from Drawings by the most eminent 
Artists, executed under the Superintendence of Mr. C. 
Heath, 31s. 6d. in fancy binding ; India Proofs, 2/. 12s. 6d. 
London: Loneman, Orme, and Co. 





POWER AND POSITION OF RUSSIA, 
This Day is Published, _ l bey post 8vo, 10s, 6d. cloth 
ettered, 
HOUGHTS ON TACTICS AND 
MILITARY ORGANIZATION; together with 
an Inquiry into the Power and Position of Russia. 

By Lieut.-Col. Mrrcnetr, H.-P. Author of the Life 

of Wallenstein. 

“The fountain-head of all recent information on this 
(the Eastern) subject. A book which ought to be in 
everybody’s hands who may desire to be informed on 
topics which have recently acquired so sudden and ab- 
sorbing an iuterest.”— United Service Gazette. 

London: Loneman, Orme, and Co. 





WESTWOOD’S INSECTS (2 vols,) Vol. 1. 
On Dee. Ist, in 8vo. with above 50 Wood-cuts (comprising 
nearly a Thousand distinct Figures), Price One 
Guinea, cloth lettered, Vol. L. of an 


NTRODUCTION to the MODERN 
CLASSLFICATION of INSECTS, 
By J.O. Westwoop, F.L.S. &c. 

“Tt is impossible to read these highly interesting 
pages, and to compare the text with the numerous cuts, 
executed from the author’s own drawings, without feeling 
a profound respect for the invincible industry which has 
collected su immeuse a mass of information.’—Entomo- 
logical Magazine. 

London: Loneman, Orme, and Co. 
PEREIRA’S ELEMENTS OF MATERIA 
MEDICA. 

This Day, in 8vo Price 16s. cloth lettered, with upwards 
of 150 Engravings on Wood, including Diagrams ex- 

planatory of the Processes of the Pharmacopeeia, 


HE ELEMENTS OF MATERIA 
MEDICA; comprehending the Natural History, 
Preparation, Properties, Composition, Effects, and Uses 
of Medicines.—Part I. containing the General Action and 
Classification of Medicines, and the Mineral Materia 
Medica’ By Jonaruan Pererra, F.R.S. & LS. 
Lecturer in the Medical School of the Loudon Hospital, 
and at the Aldersgate School of Medicine, &c. 
The Second and concluding Part will appear early in 1839, 
Loudon: Loneman, Orme, and Co, 
UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF MR. 
CHARLES HEATH. 
This Day is Published, elegantly bound in green silk and 
gold, with Hancock’s Patent Backs, super-royal vo. 
ll. 1s.; India Proofs, 20. 2s. 
EATH’S PICTURESQUE 
ANNUAL, 
A HISTORY and DESCRIPTION of VERSAILLES, 
By Lerren Rircurr, Esq. 

With Nineteen Illustrations, containing, among a 
series of highly-finished Landscape, Architectural, and 
Interior Views, by Mackeuzie and Callow of Paris, the 
following interesting subjects: 

Interior of the Chateau Theatre, 

Gallery of Battles. 

Galerie des Glaces. 

Interior of the Chapel, 

Whole-iength Portraits of Madame de Maintevon, 
Madlle, La Valliére, Mad.de Montespan, and Marie 
Antoinette, in the Costume of their respective 
periods. 

London: Loneman, Orme, and Co. 











In the Press, a New Edition of 
HE WORKS OF ROBERT HALL. 
In Six vols. small 8vo. Price 5s. each, cloth lettered. 

This Edition, printed iu acheap form, to accommodate 
the larger class of purchasers, will comprise the whole of 
the works already published, under an entirely new ar- 
rangement, classified as nearly as possible by their sub- 
jects; with copious Indexes, newly prepared. To be 
complete in six uniform volumes. 

Vol. I. to be Published on the lst of January 1839, 
an3J the remaining Volumes on the Ist of each succeeding 
month, until completed. 

N.B. The octavo edition may be had in separate 
volumes, until the Ist of January ; but as the Publisher 
does not engage to supply detached volumes atter that 
date, it is requested that all parties who wish to complete 
their sets, will make application prior to the Ist of 
January 1839. 

London: Samver Horpsworra, 1, Amen Corner, 

Paternoster Row, 








This Day, Price 1s, 
HE HAND-BOOK OF CARVING ; 
With Hints on the Etiquette of the Dinner Table, 
and many figures. 
Ropert Tyas, 50, Cheapside. 





This Day, Price Is. 
HIST-PLAYER’S HAND-BOOK; 
containing Rules and Directions for playing 
the universally popular Game of Whist; Laws of the 
Game, &c. &c. 
Ropert Tyas, 50, Cheapside. 
~ This Day, Price ls. 
HORT HINTS on SHORT HAND; 
by which the Student may speedily acquire a com- 
petent knowledge of this polite and useful accomplish-- 
ment, With Four Plates. 
Rosert Tyas, 50, Cheapside. 


This Day, Price ls. 
HESS-PLAYER’S HAND-BOOK ;- 


containing directions for the most speedy acquisi- 
tion of a competent knowledge of this interesting a 
gcientific game; the moves of the pieces, their value, and 
the Laws of the Game, with an illustrative Frontispiece. 
Rosert Tyas, 50, Cheapside, 
This Day, Price ls. 
HE HAND-BOOK OF ARCHI- 
TECTURE; a guide tothe most important terms 
used in Grecian, Roman, Gothic, and Church Architec- 
ture ; indispensable to all who are desirous of being able 
to describe, or converse upon, the various parts of a build- 
ing, &c. &e, With Pictorial Illustrations. 
Rosert Tyas, 50, Cheapside. 











In 8vo. neatly and strovgly bound in cloth, Price 2s, 
AMILTON’s FAMILY LEDGER; 
or, Housekeeper’s Assistant: on an improved 
principle, by which an exact account can be kept of in- 
come and expenditure, suitable for any year, and may be 
begun at any time, 
“This presents the simplest and shortest method of 
a weekly account of housekeeping expenses that we have 
met with. The results are clearly ascertainable at any 
time. Some very sensible advice to young housekeepers 
is prefixed.’’— Spectator. 
Rosext Tyas, 50, Cheapside. 





~~ On the 30th inst. Price One Shilling, No. II. of 
|S gees OF THE PEOPLE: a 
Sketch Book of Life, Containing cheracteristic 


Portraits of “ The ‘ Lion’ (ofa party)”—* The Medical 
Student ”—“ The Maid of All-Work”—and “ The 
Fashionable Physician.” By QuizFizzz. With descrip- 
tive letterpress, by the most popular authors of the 
day. 

“ Nothing can be more life-like and original than these 
Portraits, which mark out the class they are intended to 
represent as distinctly as if the real specimens of the 
genus were before the eye. The characters are described 
with fidelity and humour.”—Courier. 

Rosert Tyas, 50, Cheapside 
 lneeia PICTORIAL EDITIONS OF 
SCOTT’S POETRY. 

Curap AND E.eaant Booxs For PRESENTS, 

1. THE LADY OF THE LAKE, 

2, MARMION; a Tale of Flodden Field. 

3. THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 

*,* Each of these popular works of Sir W. Scott 
handsomely printed in a foolscap 8vo. volume, is illus- 
trated with twelve highly-finished engravings of Land- 
scape Scenery, Historical Subjects, and Portraits. Price 
7s. very neat in cloth, or 10s. 6d. in morocco, curiously 
ornamented, 








Cuartes Trut, Fleet Street, 
MISS MITFORD’S MAGNIFICENT ANNUAL, 
Now Ready, Price Two Guineas, 


PINDEN'S TABLEAUX, FOR 1839 


A Series of Picturesque Illustrations of the 
Womauly Virtues. 

*,* Encouraged by the success of the former volumes 
of this splendid work, no expense bas been spared to 
render the present worthy of its predecessors, At the 
suggestion of the Editor new ground has been taken, and 
the Proprietors flatter themselves that their Annual will 
maintain its former high rank for beauty of engraving, 
sterling interest in its literature,and magnificence in its 
decorative binding. 

A few India Proofs, Price 3/. 3s. 
Cuarves T1117, Fleet Street. 


ENNINGS’LANDSCAPE ANNUAL 
for 1839, or TOURIST in PORTUGAL, illus- 
trated with 18 very highly-finished Engravings in line, 
from Original Paintings taken expressly for this work 
by James Hoi.anp, Esq the literary department by 
W.H. Hanrisox, Esq. Handsomely bound in moroceo, 
Price Ll. ls. ; large paper, India Proofs, 2/. 12s 6d. The 
illustrations, Proofs on Colombier 4to. in Portfolio, 
ll. Lis. 6d.; India Proofs, 22. 12s. 6d.; India, before 
letters, 31. 3s. 

“ The literary portion of the volume claims our warm- 
est praise.” — Literary Gazette. 

« The engravings are, with scarcely an exception, beau- 
tiful specimens of art.’’—Spectator. 

“ We can recommend the ‘ Landscape Annual’ with 
confidence as an interesting, instructive, and highly 
amusing work.’”’—Jvhn Bull, 

Rosert Jennines, 62, Cheapside. 














In post 8vo. Price 6s. 

AINTING AND THE FINE ARTS. 
sy B. R. Haypon and Winniam Hazuirt. 
Forming the Articles under those Heads in the Seventh 
Edition of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” 

“ Mr. Hazlitt’s clever treatise, written for the ‘ Ency- 
clopedia Britannica,” hascowe under our notice. We 
have read no work of that Author with any thing om 
proaching to the same gratification. . : We 
have mentioned the gratification we have experienced 
from the perusal of Mr. Hazlitt’s Essay ; we must add a 
similar testimony in favour of his fellow-labourer, Mr. 
Haydon. His treatise seems to us the result of study 
and observation, extensive and profound.” — Quarterly 
Review, No. CXXII 

Apa and CuarLes Buack, Edinburgh; LonemaNn 
and Co.; SimpKin and Co.; WarrraKker and Co,; an 
Hamitton and Co London. 
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Just Published, Price 6d. to be continued Weekly, 


No. 4, o 
HE LEGAL GUIDE. 


Contents of Number 3.— Original Essay upon 
the Laws of Real Property—The T itle a Parchaser may 
require, continued — Review of the Judgment of Lord 
Langdale, in Tullet v. Armstrong, continued --U pon the 
Rights of Women to separate Property without Power of 
Anticipation—Questions put last Term by the Law Ex- 
aminers to Articled Clerks— Answers to Problems 1 and 
2—New Problem— Reports of Cases where points of prac- 
tice have been decided in all the Courts during the Weck 
— Devise to Aliens— First Cousins or Cousins German— 
Construction — New Law of Wills — Business of the 
Courts, and Miscellaneous Matter important to Attornies 
and Students. Reliance may be placed upon this paper 

“We conceive the ‘ Legal Guide’ to be well adapte to keep the | 

ractitioner or the student up to passing events, as well as to in- 
form him of much that it imports him to know,.”— 

The Lega! Guide.—* This is a new weekly publication devoted to 
the legal profession, and the matter it contains must make it 
highly useful for the very numerous body forwhich it is designed ; 
it contains copious information on all subjects connected with the 
Courts of Law; Reports of Decisions on Points of Lawand practice ; 
Legislative Changes, Appointme nts; Lists of Articled C lerk: 
Applying for Admission ; Sittings of the Courts, Cause Papers, 
&c.; with Essays on the Leuws in Op ration,’ *—Cheltenhi um Journal 
and Stroud Herald, Nov. 12th, 843 

** Here we have a weekly Vublication strictly confined to legal 
wg: Ha which, from the promise of the first number, wo bed seem 

to deserve the patronage of the profession. There isa ay, 
* The Laws of Real Property,’ which evinces much knrwiedie of th 1e 
subject, and an easy style ‘of communicating it to others “To 5 

es, and men of bu-iness generally, sucha work is 

ng in their remembrance the varying laws of 

the time, both Judge- made and Le gislative.’—Weekly True Sun, 
Nov. Lith, 1838. 

**This new weekly perfodical is devoted to actual practice, and 
will prove avery useful book of reference to the practitioner, as well 
as a ready guide to the student, by directing his attention to the 

numerous changes which are now continually taking place in the 
law by legislative enactmentsand rules and decisions of the Courts.” 
—County Preas, Nov. 10th, 1838 

“We anticips ate a favourable recepti on ef this work by the Pro- 
fession ; the subjects treated of and collected in the first number 
being new, important, and precisely such as the practitioner would 
Tequire to be acquainted with,”’—Herts Reformer, Noy. 10th, i188. 
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Just Published, Vol. 1 and 2, Price 30s. and continued 


in Monthly Parts, 4s. each, to be completed in 4 vols. 


Be 
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E’°S PRECEDENTS IN CON- 
VEYANCING. 

rond Part of this work is written after the fashion of the 
s to say, it exhibits a set of precede nts of deeds in the 
most ordinary use; with notes, chiefly selected from the best mo- 
dern writers, but partly the result of the author’s own generaliza- 
tion of legal facts, or the fruits of his own observations on practice, 
ae perhaps might have been inclined to -ay of the work generally, 

s has been said of the Precedent by # contemporary, thx at it ¢ pos- 
sence no peculiar feature of merit or demerit,’ had we not o m 
what we before noticed as to Part I., that the writer mos U 
lously acknowledges the authcrities to which he is indebted, some- 
times for the general idea, sometimes for the particular expression. 
He never seems to care to avail himeelf of tuat right which pre- 
scription has almost established for authors, n namely, the right 
to arrogate the originality of an idea by altering the collocation of 
the words under which it had previously been known. This does 
seem to us a feature of merit, and to be one which is almost pe 
liar to our author. Pour le reste, Mr. Bone aims at no other o 
than producing a work that shall be useful to students (in either 
class of the profession) and to ine xperic need practitioners, and this 
object we think he has achieved.”’—Monthly Law Magazine and 
Political Review. June 18.58, 

“The extensive changes made of late years in the laws afiecting 
real properiy have, to a certain extent, rendered the old forms of 
deeds useless, orwor: ethan useless, Theobject of Mr. Vatlis Rone’s 
Precedents in Conveyancing, adapted to the present state of the 
law, is to furni-h students and the profession with a body of prace 

ical documents, readily available, and notes illustrating the hate 
ciples on which the yare drawn. The first part contains a sensi 

satrothiction: discussing the nature enil object of the deeds.” 
pectator. 

“*¢The many importation alterations,’ says the author of this 
well-digested book, Mr. Bone, of Lincoln’s Inn, ‘in the law of real 
pro perty, have re nie red a new series of precede’ nts in conveyance ing 
eral request. Mr. Bone has here furni-hed us wit 
val desideratum, and has dune so in the most concise aoa 
spicuous manner. His great object being practical utility. he 
endeavoured to make his book venerally intelligible. To the 
body of country solicitors his book will be eminently useful, 
for it is compressed into the smal ie st compass Consi-tent with per- 
ity, and fairly exhausts all that is to be said on the subject.’ 












































Tn Svo. Price 21s. boards, 


RCHBOLD'. ROBINSON's MAGIS 
TRATE’S POCKET-BOOK ; or, an Epitome o' 
the Duties and Practice of a Justice of the Peace out of 
Sessions; alphabeticaily arranged. To which is added, 
a Copious and General Index. Seeond Edition, with 
considerable Alteratious and Additions. 


By Joun Frepericw Arcuzotn, Esq Barrister-at-Law. 


*** Archbold’s Robinson’s Magistrate’s Pocket-book’ we should 
hold to be indispensable to a new-n Justice.?’—S “pectator 

“ We think that Mr. Archbold has abl d caretully ed ted the 
= sent edition, and that, in its improved ate, it wil be found 
erally useful to Magi-trates, and the members of the profe-sion 
eng aged in proceedings before Justices of the Peace. —Legay 
Observer. 

* Magi-trates. however earned in the aw, will find this work of 
inestimable value as a book of immediate referenc e. ‘To country 
ices of the peace—many of whose legal studies extend not be- 
i a tolerabie acquaintance with tl ne, Turnpike, Paupers, 
estry Acts—the necessity of ing so safe and familiar a 
cannot be too strongly reco nied. The sate editor 

ed no pains to make it ext asively ueful. Al that the 
es in the Criminal Code had rendered Speblee n the 
first edition has been expunged, and t y in every case laid down 
now exists. It would be most desiiable that & new editin of 
work, edited by Mr, Archbold, or some vther gent eman well 
er-edin the | law, rhould b pub’ished at the clo-e of eve Ty Session 
f Parliament Let the publishers only muke the experiment by 
ription, and their ii-t will inciude four-fifths of the magistracy 
e United Kingdom.”—Sun. 
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In 8vo. Price 14s. 
BREVIARY of the POOR-LAWS, 


intended for the Use of Justices of te Peace, 
Guardians of the Poor, and Parish Officers in aud out o! 
Duions. By Wittram Ropixson, LL D 

Of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 








| In Svo., cloth, 5s. 
HE RIGHT TO BEGIN AND THE 
RIGHT TO REPLY. 


By Wittram M. Best, Esq. of Gray’s Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law. 








_* This treatise contains a very ingenious inquiry into the prin- 
gles w 2 should govern the determination of the question, and 
| the deductions of the author are given in clear language, ee, PEP 
| ported ge the authorities advanced in favour of them, ’—Ju 
“Mr. Best las treated the matter with clearness and cee, 
| and arran ged his materials with skill and judgment.’—Lega; 
| Observer. 
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In 12mo. Price 12s. a Second Edition of 


OMPSON's PRACTICAL SUGGES- 

TIONS TO YOUNG ATTORNIES, with Cor- 

rections and Additions; and the last new Rule for the 
Examination of Attornies previous to their Admission. 









| * JoserH Greaves, Esq. 
| “With Gr 8s Tompson before him, we aie say that the 
j young lawyer tes ?_—Spectator, Feb. 13th, 18 

*We stvongly recommend t he volume to the sation study of 


ambitious to rise in their profession, and anxious 
as lawyers of integrity and respectability ’’—Frazer’s 
cle, Feb. 27th, 1833. 

“The *S stions’ are sensiole and judicious, and will be par- 
ticularly useful to country solicitors. Mr. Greaves has added seve- 
ral va.ucble sugges stions and matters of useful information, which 
have arisen since the publication of the original work.’’—Legal 
Observer, April 19th, 1836, 


ail young men 
to be esteemed 
Literary Chron 











HE LAW of BILLS of EXCHANGE 
PROMISSORY NOTES, CHECKS, &c. &e. 
By Curaserr W. Jounsen, Esq. of Gray’s Inn, 
Barrister at Law. Price 7s. 






found all the cases bearing upon this point in the excel- 





| le k of Mr. Johnson on Bills of Exchange recently Le paar 

it little book, but it is not the worse for that2’—Jud ge a 
P: in Davis y. Tunnecliile, T. T. 1833, 

AN ACT FOR THE AMENDMENT 

P OF THE LAWS WITH RESPECT TO 

WILLS. (1 Victoria, c. 26) With Explanatory Notes, 








Aualysis, and a Copious Index. 


3y Peter Le Neve Foster, Esq. M.A. 
Of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 12mo. Qs. 
yeuity PLEADER;; comprising all 
useful Forms of Bills, Answers, Pleas, and De- 
murrers, Interrogatories, &c. 
By A Cuanceny Barrister 
«More we think will be learnt from the whole work of Equity 


Pleading, than froin the works of greater pretensions. We should 
recommend no student to be without it.’""—Legal Observer, 








In 1 vol. 12mo. Price 4s. 6d. 





CHURCH RATES, 


EPORT OF THE BRAINTREE 

CHURCH RATE CASE—VELEY AND JOS 
LINv BURDER. To which is appended a Report of 
the Case of Gauilern v. Selby, from the Registry Books of 
the Consistory Courts ot Peterborou sh ry London, and 
the Manuscript Notes of Dr. Arnold aud Sir Christopher 
Robiuson. By Groxce W. Jounson, Esq. 

OfGray’s Inn. 8vo. Price 4s. sewed, 








VHE PRACTICE of the SUPERIOR 
COURTS of COMMON LAW, as altered by 
Statute and Rule during the present Reign, with an Ap- 
pent lix, containing ali ‘the Ru! es on Pleading of Trinity 
Term 1833, the Impri isoument for Debt and ‘Recovery of 
Tenements Acts, with Notes explaining the Objects and 
Effect of the Alterations, 


- Dowtina, E-q. of Gray’s Inn, 
12mo. Price 8s. neatly bd. in cloth. 


By ArFrep S 
Sarrister-at-Law. 


This Work not only forms a summary of the present 
practice of the Courts of Common ft aw, but will serve as 
a Supplement to all the Works on Practice already pub- 
lished. Tt includes the New Rules on Pleading ; and cou- 
tains the New Rule of Court for the Admission of Attor 
uies previous to their Ex ration, 





OODDESSON’S LECTURES ON 
THE LaWs OF ENGLAND. 
By W. R. Witttams, D.C.L, Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Oxtord, aud Vinerian Fellow, 
3 vols L2mo. Price 20s. 

“Dr. Williams has ably performed his task, adding tlustrative 
notes to the text, and comprising in the present work ‘the first Six 
Lectures on Jurisprudence, originally published in a separate vo- 
lume.’’—Spectator, 








Tkis Day is Published, Price 5s. No. 51 of 


HE MIRROR OF PA RLIAMENT, 
Session 1 Victoria, 1837-8. 

Published at No, 22, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross ; 
and also by Lungman, Orme, Biown, Green, and L cng- 
mans, Pateruoster Row; and Johu Murray, Albemarle 
Street, Printed by A. Spottiswoude, New Street Square, 
where, and at the Office, 22, Cockspur Street, Advertise 
‘nents, and Orders, and Communications, addressed to the 
Editor, are received, 

Subscription, Five Shillings a Week during the entire 
Session, (+xclusive of the Index, Abstract of Parliamen- 
tary Papers, &e, &c ) 





rINHE STATUTES OF THE UNITED 

KINGDOM, 1 and 2 Victoria, 8vo. boards, Price 
20s. Also the demy 8vo. and 410, Editions from the ear. 
liest period, 


COLLECTION OF PUBLIC 
GENERAL STATUTES for 1830-1 to 1833, 
8 vols. royal 8vo. 


AW OF PARTNERSHIP. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Lord Eldon. A Prac 
tical Treatise on the Law of Partnership, with an Ap- 
pendix of P-ecedents, 
By Nett Gow, Esq. of Lincoln’s 
Third Edition, with considerable Alterations and Addi- 
tions. In one vol. royal 8vo. Price ll. 3s. 


TREATISE ON THE LAW OF 

THE DESCENT OF AN INTESTATE'S 
REAL ESTATE. Comprising the Alterations made 
therein by the Act of Parliament 3 and 4 Will. 1V. c. 106, 
with fall explanatory Notes; and on the Distribution of 
an Intestate’s Personal Estate. In 1 vol. 12mo. 2s. 





Inn, Barrister-at-Law, 














OLROYD'S LAW OF PATENTS 

FOR INVENTIONS. Dedicated. by permission, 

to the Lord Chancellor. A practical Treatise on the Law 

of Patents for Inventions. With an Appeadix of Forms 
aud a Copious Index. 

By Epwarp Hovrroyp, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, and 
Commissioner of Bankrupts, 
In 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 





TREATISE ON THE DISPOSI- 
TION AND CONVEYANCE OF LANDS 
ENTAILED; and of the Estates and Interests of Mar- 
ried Women; and on the Acts 3 and 4 Wiil, LV, Fines 
and Recoveries, &c. 
By Joun Tamtyn, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 
8vo. Price 5s. 6d. 
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HE PATENT-LAW AMENDMENT 

ACT, with NOTES and CASEs, and an AP-~ 
PENDIX of RULES and FORMS. 

By Cuarves Stewart Drevry, Esq. of the Lnner Tem- 

ple, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 5s. 

“Tt comprises the act itself, which is extensively illustrated with 
notes ofa very practical and useful desc i Ye are satisfied 
that this little work will form a very useful guide to all per 
concerned in questions of patent right, whether professio: 
otherwise.’’—Jurist. 








Just Published, Price 1/. 5s. bls. 


R. WESTERN'S COMMENTA- 

RIES ON TUE CONSTITUTION AND 
LAWS OF ENGLAND, ay ewe with the Political 
texto! J. L. De Loumer, LL.D. Advocate. 

“This is a work of great talent; it is one also of great labour 
and careful and extensive research ; ; and we are sati fied that it will 
eventually become a standard book. r Western has brought his 
information and facts down tothe latest period; and inan Appené dix 
which he has judiciously added, he has given the new code of laws 
regulating real property and testamentary dispositio..s, 





¢ Loime’s 
book, which had ina manner become obsolete, in consequence 
of the a! Iterations which have taken place in our laws since it was 
written, bas now all the freshness of a work written within these 
last six’ months.’ *—Morning Advertiser. 

“‘A work deservedly regarded as only second in interest to the 
admirable Commentaries of Sir W. Blackstone. Mr. Western has 
undertaken the arduous and hitherto unattempted task of str 
| out from the text of De Lolme the portions of his tres atise wl 
have become obsolete, and interweaving in dy of the work 
the history of all the principal recent changes wh ce 
effected in the Laws and Constitution of Parlia rent, in order to 
render it a safe and trustworthy guide to readers of present day: 
his execution of this design is at once great, ty lab ) and laud- 
able, and well de:erves to become popular.” u 





















Just Published, in 8vo [rice 63, 


DISSERTATIO ON THE 

| STATUTES OF THE CITIES OF ITALY, 

nuda 
| TRANSLATION OF THE PLEADING OF PROS- 
PERO FARINACIO IN DEFEFC R OF 
BEATRICE CENCL, and her Relatives. 
With Notes. 

By Groxce Bowyer, Esq. F R.S.of the Mi ‘dle Temple. 
“This volume i: a treative on a curious subj ect, —the mumicips 
laws ou ittle republics of Italy ; which at first, when he count 4 
ackno ed a nominal submission to the E: 
rex aah ‘ea our by-laws of corporations, and were or 
long as they were not contrary to the Roman Im; 


Spectator. 
« A small but very learned essay.”’—Legal Observer 


















Just Published, in 18mo. Price 1s. sewed, 
RACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR 
TIVHE COMMUTATION, 
Designed to Facilitate the Progress of Voluatary 
Agreements, 
By Wittram Husszy, Esq, 
Also, by the Same Author, Price 9d. A 
A CALM AND IMPARTIAL ARGUMENT ON 
SOME OF THE CHIEF FEATURES OF 
THE NEW POOR LAW. 
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